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The SOCIAL~STATISTICS SUPPLEMENT is issued by 
the Children's Bureau four times a year, in connec- 
tion with the Bureau's monthly publication, THE 
CHILD. 


The purpose of the supplement is to make 
available for general use summaries of current so- 
cial statistics related to child welfare, prepared 
by the Bureau's Division of Statistical Research. 
While material presented in the supplement will be 
based largely on reports forwarded by health and 
social agencies in connection with the Bureau's 
project for the registration of social statistics, 
closely related material from other sources will 
also appear from time to time. 
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SERVICES OF STATE HEALTH DEPARTMENTS FOR MOTHERS AND CHILDREN, 1940 





Maternal and child-health services adminis- 


tered and supervised by the several State health 


partments 1/ and regularly reported to the Unit- 


ed States Children's Bureau form the basis of this 


O° 


article. The data to be discussed consist chiefl 


ee 


of admissions to and visits for antepartum and 
postpartum medical and nursing services, visits 
for home-deiivery nursing service, admissions and 
visits to medical and nursing services for infants 
and for preschool and school children, and dental 
inspections of preschool and school chiidren. Ser- 
vices reported for the calendar year 1940 are cov- 
ered in this report. 

These services are provided by physicians, 
nurses, and dental _— in county or dis- 
trict health departments or in unorganized areas 


hich are under the jurisdiction of the State 





It should be constantly borne in 


mind, t 


quote] represent the total resources for medical 


hat nowhere in this article do the figures 


and nursing care available for mothers and chil- 


dren. In addition to care paid for entirely by 
the patient, there are private agencies and public 
agencies other than the health departments which 


also have important contributions to make to the 


1/ As used in this article the term "States" 


includes the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico. 


409962 O—41——-2 


health care of the population. The data discussed 
here are only those recorded by the State health 
departments. The local areas report activities of 
their personnel according to the definitions and 
conventions of the Tabulation of Health Department 
Services, 2/ and in each State health department 
office these iocal reports are consolidated and 
sent to the Children's Bureau as quarterly reports 
for the State. 

Altnough the reporting procedure is Limited 
to activities administered or supervised by the 
State health agency, differing interpretations and 
uses of this phrase are responsible for many in- 
equalities from State to State. Because of actual 
differences either in the laws or in voluntary 
agreements, some State health departments include 
as under their jurisdiction health services in 
cities, and other State agencies have no super- 
vision in the cities. Probably the most common 
pattern is that in which the larger cities have 
separate and independent health departments while 
the rest of the urban areas, including the smaller 
cities, and some of the rural parts of the State, 
are served by local organizations supervised by 


the State health department. The relation of the 


2/ Tabulation of Health Department Services. 
Reprint 1768 from Public Health Reports, Vol. 51, 
No. 36 (Sept. 4, 1936). 
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State official health agency to other official a- 


gencies, to voluntary agencies, and to local per- 


sonnel varies very widely from State to State as 


well as from one part of a State to another. More- 
over, 


services are not uniformly provided or re- 


ported in areas which are under the jurisdiction 
of the State health department. 

In other words, these data do not present com- 
plete records of the care of mothers and children 


provided by State health departments, much less 


that provided by other agencies. Because the data 


from each State are composed of reports made by 
many individuals, they show ail the variability in- 
herent in this method of obtaining data. 

The basic units o* «ount in these State reports 
are "admissions to service" and "visits." By agree- 
ment of the State and Territorial Health Officers, 
the United States Public Health Service, and the 
United States Chiidren's Bureau, certain defini- 
tions for various counts of service were adopted in 
1936. 3/ According to this agreement the counts are 
made on a calendar-year basis, so that the first 
visit during a calendar year is counted as an ad- 
mission and a visit, and the admissions represent 
persons served per year. 

If the admissions 


to service are counted in 


this way, there should be, of course, at least as 


many visits as admissions and more admissions in 


the first quarter of the calendar year than in the 
later quarters for all services where repeated vis- 
its are made. Study of the 


quarterly figures 


shows, however, that many States apparently have 


not interpreted the instructions correctly. [In 


the records of only 22 States were the admissions 


for the first quarter sufficiently larger than 
subsequent quarters to fulfill these requirements, 
That is, 30 States apparently did not follow the 
conventional definition of admissions. 

The "admissions" according to the definition 
stated above, represent the number of persons given 
a particular kind of care during the calendar year, 
The count of visits gives the number of times dur- 
ing the year that such care was given to those per- 
sons. The ratio of visits to admissions will then 
give the average number of services of a particular 
kind per person per year. Of more interest for 
types of care continuing over a limited period would 
be some method of measuring the amount of service 
provided per person for the entire time covered by 
the particular service, regardless of the conven- 
tion imposed by calendar years. The ratio of vis- 
its to admissions would be a method of approximat- 
but this ratio 


ing this measure, will always un- 


derestimate the number of visits per case ona 
particular service. According to the definition of 
admissions all cases receiving service during a cal- 
endar year are counted. However, not all visits to 
these cases are counted since there would be a nu 
ber of visits given in the preceding year to the 
carry-over cases, anda similar number of visits in 
the following year to cases which will be carried 
over to that year. Consequently, the average num- 
ber of visits per case will be higher than the av- 


erage number of visits per admissions. 
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The quarterly reports received by the Chil- 
dren's Bureau do afford material for estim:ting the 


correct number of visits per case. hich 


The way inw 


this may be accomplished for antepartum medical ser- 


vices is shown by the following illustration, based 


on data for 1939 and 1940. The apparent number of 


cases “carried over" may be taken as the excess of 


the number of admissions in the first quarter over 


the average of the admissions for the last quarter 


excluded, since they apparently have misinter- 


preted the instructions. This calculation of the 


"carry-overs" is, therefore, based on records from 


22 States. 


This table shows for these 22 States that 
there probably were approximately 6,923 individu- 


als who were admitted to antepartum medical ser- 


vice for the first time in 1939 but whose care was 




















not completed during that year and who were re- 
in the previous year and tne second quarter of the admitted during 1940. The total number of admis- 
current year. This is shown in table l. All the sions reported in 1940 was 64,711. With the 6,923 
States that did not report more admissions in the carry-overs deducted the number of new cases ad- 
first quarter of 1940 than in later quarters were mitted to antepartum service was 57,788. 
Table 1.--Antepartum medical service in 22 States, 1940 
Admi | | | 
ssions | 
Average Se New | 19h0 | Visite Visits 
fourth of | cases | tote | per per 
State First quarter 1940 | anis- case 
querter 1939 first ae | (esti- | visits | ® (esti 
1940 | secona | Terter | “fat | mated) | — ) ae 
quarter — 
1940 average 
22 States........ -.| 20,328 | 13,405 | 6,923 | 64,711 | 57,788 | 221,332 3.4 3.8 
co | : me 
| | | 
NS cccnnninnwae seis ‘ 2,517 1, 646 | 871 8,600 | 7,729 26, 393 | 3.1 3.4 
PIER eo sccencsccecenss 28 | y | a4 4s | 24 | 158 | 3.3 6.6 
MM aia sssieienelcnoseee E 364 226 | 138 1, 227 1,089 | 3,913 3.2 3.6 
PE nccenescsneese oe 211 156 | 53 707 | 654 | 2, 741 3.3 3.6 
rT ‘ 50 28 | 22 182 | 160 | 414 2.3 2.6 
District of Columbia.... 1, 841 1,011 | 830 5,108 | 4,278 | 23,257 4.6 5.4 
RS tieiicn bene cae 4, 641 3,638 | 1,003 | 16,595 | 15,592 52,798 3.2 5. 
er ere 1,041 533 | 508 2,635 | 2,127 | 9,695 et 6 
Kansas....... saibearne wersion 294 18 | 110 757 | 647 | 3,800 | 5.0 5.9 
inns cccees ove oe 2,939 1,732) £1,207 9,223 | 8,016 | 28,40b 3.1 3.5 
re ‘ 506 | 307 | 199 1,677 | 1,478 | 5,995 3.6 4.1 
Maryland......... eee 791 | 531 | 260 2,473 | 2,213 | 5,026 2.0 2.3 
inte vkhieterechnt 156 112 | yy YY7 | 403 1, 647 | 3.7 4,1 
eee 458 216 | 240 1,269 | 1,029 | 3,808 | 3.0 3.7 
New Hampshire.........+. 16 15 | 1 yy | 43 | 98 | 2.2 2.3 
SE : 2,671 1,793 | 878 7,684 | 6,806 35,182 | 4.6 5.2 
PR cocccsceevcess , 279 198 | 81 960 | 879 | 2,035 | 2.1 2.3 
_ ere “own 82 | 51 | 31 214 | 183 | 653 | 3.1 3.6 
South Dakotec..cccceses . 31 27 | 4 93 89 | 257 | 2.8 2.9 
ech btebnt-tenenwee 871 608 | 263 2, 855 2,592 | 11,083 | 3.9 4.3 
RRR 165 87 | 78 583 | 505 | 1,478 | 2.5 2.9 
West Virginia........... 376 | 298 78 1,330 | 1,252 2,897 | 2.2 | 2.3 
l | | 
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The total number of visits reported for the 22 


States was 221,332. Among these visits there were 


some given to the 6,923 cases carried over from 


1939. But there will be a similar number of women 


at theend of 1940 who will receive a corresponding 


number of visits in 1941. Consequently, the ratio 


of total visits (221,332) to total new cases 


(57,788) gives the approximate number of visits per 


case. This figure, 3.8, is 12 percent higher than 


the 3.4 which represents the number of visits per 


admission. 


This discussion has indicated the use of the 


counts reported as a measure of the amount of ser- 


vice provided per case. Obviously, one would also 


like to know how many of the people who needed 


health care actually got it through the State 


health departments. There is no way of knowing 


this exactly. Actually one would wish to know the 


total number of pregnant women who because of fi- 


mancial or other reasons are not able to provide 


care for themselves. These data are not available 


but if one assumes that a certain proportion of 


all pregnant women fall into the category of re- 


quiring care from public-health agencies, then the 
resident births may be used as an approximation to 


the population wanted. These birth data have 


other shortcomings, since they do not include preg- 


nancies that terminate in abortions or still- 


births. In view of the lack of more exact statis- 


tics, the ratio of admissions to resident births, 


ittedly crude as it is, nevertheless is the 


best available measure of the extent of service. 


If the ratio of admissions to total resident 


births is used, the figure obtained will be too 


small an index of extent of service because care 


given in parts of States (especially the larger 


cities) will not be represented in the count of ad- 
missions whereas the count of births is complete 
for each State. 4/ 

If, on the other hand, the ratio of admis- 
sions to rural residents births is used, the index 
obtained will be too high since services in some 
urban areas will be included in the service counts 
but the births for these areas are excluded. The 
true proportion of the population needing care 
that actualiy received it under the supervision of 
the State 


health departments lies somewhere be- 


tween these limits. 
The actual counts 


of service reported are 


given for the individual States in the appendix 
tables. The discussion which follows is based on 
them. 


Antepartum Medical Service. 





Of the 52 States reporting to the Children's 
Bureau, 4 (Connecticut, Massachusetts, North Dako- 
ta, and Vermont) did not provide antepartum medi- 


cal service under the jurisdiction of the State 


health departments. The other 48 reported a total 


of 146,252 persons given this service during the 


calendar year 1940. 
If the ratio of admissions to resident births 
is used to measure the extent of the services pro- 


vided, it is necessary to deduct from this count 


4/ The figures used for resident births are 
for the year 1938, which are the latest figures a- 
vailable. Vital Statistics of the United States, 
1938, pt.II. The figures for individual States vay 
so little from year to year that no gross error is 
introduced by using births for a year different 


from that for which activities are reported. 
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of admissions those reported from the Territories 


of Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, because the 
data on resident births arenot available for these 
areas. The total admissions from the remaining 45 


States were 127,894, the total resident births 
2,182,684, and the rural resident births 1,270,607. 
The resulting ratios indicate that between 6 and 
10 per cent of the potential patients were given 
care by agencies supervised by the State Health 
Departments of the several States. 

The 48 States that provided antepartum-medi- 
cal-conference service reported 434,262 visits for 
the year 1940. This is an average of 3.0 visits 
per admission per year. If the correction factor 
for service per person is considered to apply to 


all States, it seems probable that the ratio of 
3.0 visits per admission would be about 12 percent 
too low and that the average number of visits per 
expectant mother to the health-department confer- 
ences would be about 3.4. 

The individual Stai a widely in the ex- 
tent to which they furnished antepartum medical 


care to those who need it. It will be seen from 


table 2 and chart 1 that the District of Columbia 
recorded service in 1940 to a number equal to al- 
most half of the expectant mothers residing there. 
In slightly more than one-fifth of the States the 
number of expectant mothers receiving medical ser- 
vice was equal to at least 10 per cent of the res- 
ident births. 

When the births occurring to women in the ru- 
ral areas of the States are used as the measure of 
the extent of service instead of the births to res- 


idents of the entire State, the more urban States 


show the greater differences, as would bk expected. 
Several of the predominantly rural States iow 


little change between the two ratios. 


Table 2.--Extent of antepartum medical service in 
45 States, 1940 
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* Data for resident births are for 1938. 
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The largest number of visits per admission 


(5 or more) was reported in Michigan, Nebraska, 


Kansas, and Montana. If the correction factor al- 


ready discussed is applied, these States record 


Chart |.-NUMBER OF ADMISSIONS TO ANTEPARTUM MEDICAL AND NURSING SERVICES 
DURING 1940 PER 100 RESIDENT BIRTHS DURING 1938 IN 45 STATES 
ADMISSIONS PER i100 RESIDENT BIRTHS 
MEDICAL SERVICE NURSING SERVICE 
0 0 2 30408 n) 0 2 3% 40 50 





STATE a a a ee Py T T T 7 
osTRc OFCOM. 49 3) rs Ga a 
SOUTH CAROLINA 40.) Ts EE at RII 
GEORGIA ERIN. SSR: 
NORTH CAROLINA 16.4 eR 
MISSISSIPPI a EAMES 
KENTUCKY oe ST 
ALABAMA oe eames 
VIRGINIA Oo _™! a: 

FLORIDA Sana BS 
ARIZONA v0! 
NEW MEXICO a etapa: 
TENNESSEE = A te 
MARYLAND . =z ieee 
uTAH 45m SNE 
ARKANSAS 42m 7oZ 
DELAWARE 428 SSeS 
NEW YORK 41a oom” 
COLORADO 348 i 
LOUISIANA 348 
WASHINGTON 348 0. = 

WEST VIRGINIA 3:8 53 
KANSAS 268 . =z 
CALIFORNIA 248 +i 

TEXAS 248 7 oz 
MISSOURI 228 42m 
OKLAHOMA 228 6s 

IDAHO 7a iz 

1owa el 438 
NEVADA ist a 
OREGON 3 Ce) 
WISCONSIN wif | 

MAINE 1.08 Sa 
MINNESOTA oof ool 

SOUTH DAKOTA 0.8! :. =z 
PENNSYLVANIA 0.68 1.08 

NEW HAMPSHIRE ost .— aa 
INDIANA osl = 

NEW JERSEY 0.41 NAS 
OHIO ol so 
ILLINOIS 0.31 ef 

MICHIGAN o3l 3. =z 
NEBRASKA o3l 3.48 
MONTANA 0.21 RR 
WYOMING 0.21 v= 
RHODE ISLAND ot! 44 

from 5.6 to more than 6 visits per person during 


the antepartum period. Wisconsin and Wyoming ap- 


peared to provide the smallest number-—-l.2 visits 
per admission or 1.3 visits per case. The ratios 
per admission are given for individual States in 
appendix table A. 


Postpartum Medical Services. 





There are 45 States that report medical exam- 
inations for postpartum patients. The total num- 


ber of women so examined was 34,702. This service 


represents a single examination for each person, 


It is of interest, however, to compare the 
number of postpartum cases with the number of ad- 
missions to antepartum medical care. There are 44 
States that reported both postpartum and antepart- 
um services. They reported 144,958 admissions to 
antepartum medical service and 34,690 postpartum 
medical examinations given. That is, postpartum 
examinations were given to only about a quarter as 
many women as were admitted to antepartum service. 

This does not necessariiy mean that all the 
postpartum cases examined had previously been giv- 
en antepartum 


service during the calendar year, 


For example, Indiana and Montana reported more 


postpartum examinations than admissions to ante- 


partum service. The percentages varied from 106 


for Indiana to 2.3 for South Carolina. Sixteen 
States reported that more than half as many women 
were given postpartum medical examinations as were 
given antepartum care during 1940. Appendix table 
A shows the data for the individual States. 


Antepartum Nursing Service. 





All 52 States reported antepartum nursing ser- 


vice. A total of 257,900 individuals were given 


care during 1940. The admissions to this health 
service for the 49 States for which figures for 
resident births are available totaled 238,878, or 
an average of 10.5 percent of all the births were 
given nursing care before delivery. This same num 
ber of admissions represents 18.3 percent of the 
rural resident births. So that it may be fair to 
assume that health department nursing service was 
used by from 10 to 18 percent of the individuals 


who might be in need of this type of care. 
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The 52 States reported 722,831 visits for an- 
tepartum nursing service or an average of 2.8 vis- 
its per admission. If the same line of argument 
presented in the introduction is followed but data 
for antepartum nursing are used, visits per admis- 


sion to nursing service are shown to underestimate 


the number of visits per woman cared for during the 
antepartum period by about 10 percent (table 3). 
For the 36 States where the quarterly counts of ad- 
missions follow the accepted pattern, the ratio of 
visits per admission was 3.0 and of visits per 


case, 3.3. The ratio of 2.8 visits per admission 


Table 3.--Antepartum nursing service in 36 States, 1940 

















Admissions 
Average New Visits Visits 
fourth “— cases A per per 
State First | quarter in t 1940 (esti- visits | admis- case 
oe | 1939 ter | ‘etal | mated) im | Some 
19 second psi mated) 
= average 
36 States.......00 51,113 34,966 16,147 | 158,883 | 142,736 | 475,800 3.0 3.3 
 caceucesseeceey 4, 673 3,375 1,298 14, 602 13, 304 36,148 2.5 2.7 
eae cece ease 117 63 54 332 278 939 2.8 3,4 
DE acncewndeimrnene 403 322 81 1,569 1,488 5,637 3.6 3.8 
ER crcewescneeeees 858 660 198 2,916 2,718 6,955 2.4 2.6 
ene cecerencse 1,255 1,010 ous 4, 226 3,981 11, 446 8.7 2.9 
i iccckeesineeeens 834 506 328 2,293 1,965 7,373 3.2 3.8 
Connecticut......sseeeee 188 117 71 501 430 1,312 2.6 3.1 
DP vcrienneecenees 369 268 101 1,290 1,189 2,819 2.2 2.4 
District of Columbia.... 1, 227 741 486 3,534 , O48 15,221 4.3 5.0 
Pi isc6ceereeneeses 1,513 1,126 387 5,228 S41 13,526 2.6 2.8 
i cdenuyennensoeed 6, -~ 4, 528 1,595 21,216 | 19,621 77,098 3.6 3.9 
eer 1 571 533 2,918 2, 385 9,9 3.4 4.2 
ME a ea'rcw easuae sane 271 240 31 sho 811 2,779 3.3 3.4 
iia rian wee 758 505 = 2,402 2,149 7,413 Son 3.4 
TE rencch ewe onnes 3,456 2,602 8 11,876 11,022 | 29,216 2.5 2.7 
TD, osceceuscecees 1, 335 937 398 »205 3,807 11,299 S.7 3.0 
DR ciaG ce necdcicaieecion 910 636 274 2,670 2,396 5,025 1.9 He | 
sci rnencennens 1,145 793 352 3,295 2,943 8,791 8.7 3.0 
i cndevcceeoons ° 720 545 175 2,286 2,111 4, 852 2.1 2.3 
PT  teecveceouss 3,721 2, 662 1,059 12, 221 11,162 28, 862 2.4 2.6 
 v6c0eseeeseronns 4g2 305 177 1,611 1,434 3,695 2.3 2.6 
Webraska......++. ee 206 175 1 754 723 1, 885 2.5 2.6 
i tchenksepenseeeee 125 80 5 381 336 1,079 2.8 
New Hampshire..........- 357 206 151 962 811 3, 662 6 5 
PE cocececcceses 5,101 2,128 2,973 11, 806 8,833 | 49,61 a 5.6 
How Mexicd....sseeesscee 984 725 259 3,202 2,9 7,52 2.3 2.6 
ae 4434 2,732 1,702 | 12,946 11,2 52,802 4,1 4.7 
North Carolina.......... 4, 639 3,580 1,059 14, 795 13,736 41, 351 2.8 3.0 
Yorth Dakota........s.e 44s 354 89 1,233 1,1 2,796 2 2.4 
pnccesevnceeees 848 595 253 2,781 2,528 6,773 2. 2.7 
En ancencevascesecese 423 274 149 1,336 1,187 3,547 2.7 3.0 
Rhode Island..........+. 151 105 46 417 932 2.0 2.2 
errr 291 276 15 1,090 1,075 3,194 2.9 3.0 
Er 164 102 62 528 466 1,619 3.1 3.5 
er - 1,247 968 279 3,982 3,703 7,433 1.9 2.0 
DE becntiersceenens 238 154 84 591 507 ee 2.1 2.4 
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N i i t Deli ° 
for the 52 States probably means therefore about ursing Service at Delivery given 
3.1 nursing visits for each expectant mother cared Home-delivery-aursing service was reported yomen 
for. Table 4.--Extent of antepartum nursing service ir used 
49 States, 1940 
The reports indicate that South Carolina gave will 
antepartum nursing service to a larger proportion Admissions Admissions There 
P per 100 per 100 
of pregnant women than did any other State and that tate total rural was © 
resident resident 
Massachusetts gave this service to thelowest pro- births ¢ births liver 
portion. These ratios are shown in table 4 and on 49 States...... ° 10.5 18.3 | able 
chart 1 which also shows similar data for medical Alabama......--.++++- 23-5 29.7 | liver 
APigsona.......ccccese 14.3 20.9 
service. Arkansase..cccccccces 7.8 8.9 for wW 
California........eee 4.1 10.1 
GORSTEE ccc cccccceccs 11.2 18.7 able. 
This chart shows some interesting relations Connecticut.......... 2.1 6.2 
DOLAWATO >. ccccccecs oe 29.5 51.6 —_— 
between the medical and nursing services furnished District of Columbia. , = 2S rere. ‘ 
| ee 16.8 26.2 given 
during the antepartum period. Some States, such Georgia.........---. . 33-0 42.8 
TARRG ec ccccccces cocce 7.4 8.2 F the | 
as the District of Columbia, South Carolina, and Tllinois............ : 1.8 5.0 
BI isieds6sicos ees _ 8.8 16.6 Feast 
Georgia, actually gave both services to a compara- ES ee eee 4.3 6.1 
Kansas....s...0-e cece 8.1 12.0 § cent 
tively large proportion of the pregnant women. In SE ee rr 19.2 23.6 
Louisiana........... ° 8.6 11.8 | rece 
other States such as Delaware, Indiana, and New i ae f 17.5 23.8 
Maryland... cccccccccece 10.8 22.2 | depa 
Jersey, the relatively small amount of medical Massachusetts........ 0.2 1.2 
Michigan.......seseee 13.1 30.6 
care was somewhat compensated for by a more than Minnesota........ecee 4.6 Tel 
Migsissippi.......... 22.7 25.1 deli 
average extensive nursing service. And, of course, SEE OCCT 4.2 7.0 
Montana. ..cccccccece ° 15.0 20.1 13.4 
other States were low in both types of prenatal Nebraska.........0- a 3.4 4.7 
Wevadae.cccccccccces ° 19.6 23.8 § Arka 
care provided through State health departments. New Hampshire....... . 12.5 23.9 
New Jersey..ccccccese 20.7 62.3 | Stat 
The States showed somewhat less variation in New Mexico.........-- 22.4 26.2 
i, rn 6.8 29.4 | more 
the amount of nursing service per admission than North Carolina....... 18.5 22.1 
North Dakota......... 9.6 11.1 | are 
was shown for the corresponding medical service. ee 3.6 8.4 
Oklahoma...... eawaeee 6.3 8.3 | Post 
The range of visits per admission for the antepar- CE ci cnesvecceees 8.3 12.7 
f : Pennsylvania......... 1.0 2.0 
tum nursing service was from 4.3 for the District Rhode Island......... 44 32.5 
South Carolina....... 43.2 50.1 not 
of Columbia to 1.7 for South Carolina. There were South Dakota......... 9.1 10.8 
: ae Tennessee.......-e20e 22.3 30.0 § ment 
7 States that gave approximately 4.0 visits per a 72 10.8 
a. Diaccsvcccesccceees 10.9 16.4 | whic 
admission and, therefore, nearly 4.5 visits per ON EES 8.2 9.7 
; VaRaEescccccccces os 14.8 18.6 | care 
case. Seven States recorded 2 or less visits per Washington........... 10.7 19.8 
— West Virginia........ 5.3 6.4] ed t 
admission. Wisconsin.........+0. 7-2 12.5 
; Gt eecenevesece 11.7 14.1] for 
The ratios per admission are shown in appen- 
perc 
dix table A. *Data for resident births are for 1938. 
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given to 18,319 women in 47 States. The number of 


women delivered elsewhere than in hospitals may be 
used to measure the size of the problem since they 
will all need some kind of home 


nursing care. 


Therefore the number of births occurring at home 


was related to the number of women given home-de- 
livery-nursing service. These data are not avail- 
able for all 47 of the States that report home-de- 
livery-nursing service. But there are 45 States 
for which both cases and home deliveries are avail- 
able. 


In these 45 States of 1,021,205 women de- 


livered at home, 18,287 women (1.8 percent) were 


given nursing service by health departments. If 
the home deliveries in rural areas are used as the 
measure of the extent of the problem, then 2.2 per- 
cent of the 830,146 home deliveries in rural areas 
received nursing service through the State health 
departments. 

The States varied in the percentage of women 
delivered at home who received nursing service from 
13.4 percent in New Jersey, to 0.1 percent in 
Arkansas, Missouri, Texas, and Wisconsin. Half thr 
States provided this type of care to 1.5 percent or 
more of the women delivered at home. These ratios 


are shown in table 5. 


Postpartum Nursing Service. 





Since New Jersey was the only State that does 
not report this type of care under health depart- 


ment jurisdiction, there were 51 reporting areas 
which recorded a total of 190,434 women given such 
care during 1940. When these admissions are relat- 
ed to the admissions to antepartum nursing service 
for the same States (246,094), 


a ratio of 774 


percent is obtained. 


The postpartum nursing service, unlike the 


postpartum medical service, continues overa period 
of time,defined in the Tabulation of Health Depart- 


ment Services as 6 weeks. Therefore, the added 


Table 5.--Extent of home-delivery-nursing service 


in 45 States, 1940 




















Cases per 100|Cases per 100 
State total home rural home 

deliveries? | deliveries 

45 States....... 1.8 2.2 
Er eee 0.9 1.0 
Arizona....... eae? 2.7 3.3 
ATIEGNGAS « oe cccccces 0.1 0.1 
COLEDOPDIRs 0 .0.6:0:0:6:6:0% j 4.8 8.3 
COLarehes occcssccves ° 9.5 12.3 
Connecticut. <.oscss0 ‘ Pe 4.2 
re ‘ 0.6 0.8 
GOOTZIAe occcccercccce 0.8 0.9 
SS ee ree ‘ 4.8 4.9 
a eee ° 1.7 2.5 
Se 4.0 5.8 
Towa.. Creeeeaseies ° 1.1 | 1.3 
Riss 0ss0enee re 3.1 | 3.9 
I 4 6 6:055s,00:070 . 4.9 | 5.4 
Loulesianaec...cccccces ° 0.5 | 0.5 
Sonia cslesenw ee ‘ 0.9 | 1.0 
3 | ° 2.5 | 3.8 
Massachusetts........ 0.8 323 
i nacnaces , 1.9 | 3.2 
PERIOD UR io.6 o.0:0-6:0.08.0 ‘ 0.7 | 0.8 
Mississippi......... . 0.6 | 0.7 
Missouri........ cecce 0.1 | 0.1 
WIEN otc oeeweceens 4.6 | 4.8 
NOURMER 66060 c00se0 a 0.8 | 0.9 
NON aos ckcrccccnns Te5 | 7.9 
New Hampshire........ 2.3 | 3.8 
New Jersey........00. 13.4 | 28.6 
New Mexico.......... ‘ 0.4 | 0.4 
New York.........2.0 5-9 | 11.4 
North Carolina....... 0.7 | 0.8 
North Dakota........ ‘ 0.6 0.7 
iid rclinteacaon asiniet ‘ 0.7 | 1.0 
Oklahoma... anus 0.9 1.1 
i ineadncriecwns al 1.5 1.6 
South Carolina....... 0.6 0.6 
South Dakota........ ; 3.4 = 
Tennessee..........- ;. as | 9 
Wiisievcesaesnese ‘ 0.1 | 0.1 
SE aiicaenuiesnalonts ‘ 1.5 1.7 
Sis iiaiicecoinwiaiewier 8.5 9.4 
ee 263 | 2.6 
Washington. ........0. 1.6 | 2.1 
West Virginia........ 0.4 | 0.5 
Wisconsin. ....cccee ee 0.1 | 0.1 
Wyoming ..ccccccccace 1.0 1.1 





*Data for home deliveries are for 1939. 
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count of number of visits is available forthis ser- 
vice. The 51 reporting areas showed a total of 
478,086 visits or an average of 2.5 visits per ad- 
mission. 

The variation from State to State in the pro- 
portion of theantepartum cases that received post- 
partum nursing care is extreme. 
table A. 


These ratios are shown in appendix 


Six States apparently gave more postpartum than 


antepartum nursing care. In 6 States the number 
of women who received postpartum care was90 to 100 
percent of the number admitted to antepartum care. 
Only 3 States,-Puerto Rico, Nevada, andSouth Caro- 
lina, reported postpartum care for less than half 
the number of antepartum admissions. 

The average number of visits made by the nurs- 
varies 


es to each woman admitted during the year 


from 7.9 in Kansas to 1.0 in Rhode Island. About 
half the States provide mrethan 2.4visits per ad- 


mission during the year (see appendix table A). 


Infant Medical Service. 





All 52 States reported infant medicai services 
for 1940 to 174,840 individuals. For the 49 areas 
forwhich resident births are available, there were 
147,850 admissions. If the total resident births 
(2,286,962) andthe rural resident births (1,307,406) 
are again used to indicate the limits of the prob- 
lem, the reports indicate that about 6.5 percent 
of the total births and 11.3 percent of the rural 
births 


did get infant medical supervision by the 


health departments. 


There were 515,285 visits reported to these 
174,840 individuals or maverage of 2.9 visits per 


admission per year. 


The States showed a range in the ratio of ad- 
missions for medical service to resident births of 
from 76.7 percent for the District of Columbia to 
O.1 for Indiana and Nebraska. There were 14 States 


that reported infant medicai services for 10 per- 


Chart 2-NUMBER OF ADMISSIONS TO INFANT MEDICAL AND NURSING SERVICES 
DURING 1940 PER 100 RESIDENT BIRTHS DURING 1938 IN 49 STATES 


ADMISSIONS PER 100 RESIDENT BIRTHS 
MEDICAL SERVICE NURSING SERVICE 





STATE a 20 40 60 80 7 Lon = 60 = 100 (20 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 76.7 as RRR 
DELAWARE I RMR So RC 
NEVADA Te. | 
ARIZONA . = 7 mz 
GEORGIA 5.7 aS 
UTAH +.oZ 70! 
KENTUCKY soz! Co —z! 

NEW MEXICO 4.0! td 
TENNESSEE 33 a 
VIRGINIA 33m 7 zz 
SOUTH CAROLINA 13.; Mi 77 
NORTH CAROLINA 12.7 A ES 
NEW HAMPSHIRE om ae 
MARYLAND i.2mZ 10! 
CALIFORNIA o7 ma i044 
NEW YORK 73m v2 
NORTH DAKOTA cee | is. 
RHODE ISLAND ‘3m ‘LS 
OREGON 738m 5 
WEST VIRGINIA 748 33m 
MISSISSIPPI 70m = 
ALABAMA 678 
FLORIDA 658 5.2! 
CONNECTICUT 64 4.98 
WISCONSIN if om 
10 AHO 538 24m 
ARKANSAS sii 3 
MAINE 518 aA 
MONTANA 440 a 
VERMONT 448 33mm 
OKLAHOMA 428 0.3. 
LOUISIANA 408 oom 
WASHINGTON 3.98 2. 
PENNSYLVANIA 3.68 5.48 
TEXAS 3.68 oz! 
COLORADO 3.48 6.7 
KANSAS 3.08 om 
MISSOURI 3.08 6i@ 
MINNESOTA 268 io 
NEW JERSEY 2.68 = ERE 
MICHIGAN 2.58 a 
WYOMING 248 6.0 
OHIO al soz 
SOUTH DAKOTA tel 3emZ 
1OWA ol 6.78 
MASSACHUSETTS 0.6] ol 
ILLINOIS 0.31 2.38 
INDIANA 0.1} «coz 
NEBRASKA 0.1 aiff 
S APPARENT ERROR 409962 
cent or more of the total resident births. These 


ratios are shown in table 6 and chart 2. 


Septem! 
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fable 6.--Extent 


of infant medical 


States, 1940 


service in 49 

















Admissions Admissions 
per 100 per 100 
State total rural 
resident resident 
births 2 births? 

49 States...... ‘ 6.5 11.3 
EN onc atin ca ba etie 6.7 8.5 
PME akccuces nose ; 16.0 23.2 
Arkansase....eescccce 5.1 5.7 
PLITORRI Rs occcccccce 9.7 23.8 
SS Se ° 3.4 5.6 
Connecticut...... aii 6.4 18.9 
Delaware......++.. eee 29.3 51.3 
District of Columbia. WCE Trucioseoroceares 
PEOMSOe sé 6c cece ccees ° 6.5 10.1 
GeOrglaecccccccccccs ° 15.7 20.3 
ea Siiusia waked 5.3 5.8 
Tllinois....cccccccce 0.3 1.0 
TnbianGicccccccccccccs 0.1 0.2 
ene | 1.0 1.4 
ME sbieceeen recs ‘ 3.0 4.4 
SE re 14.4 17.8 
ES eee : 4.0 5.5 
NG. atin d.-erw'ewiosne'ore " 5.1 6.9 
i ona achierinc | 10.2 21.0 
Massachusetts....... | 0.6 2.8 
Wichigan......sse.e0- 2.5 5.9 
I ae s:cieve aimee ‘i 2.6 4.1 
Mississippi.......... 7.0 7-7 
Miasouri.....ccccseee 3.0 5.1 
RE ciline cece w eae 4.4 6.0 
Re cs.c0 coe ces a 0.1 0.2 
UN ole. ac aeiniaes vere R 16.4 19.9 
New Hampshire........ 11.9 22.7 
New Jersey.......... . 2.6 7.9 
Hew NORLESs coc cesses ° 14.0 16.4 
New York........+-. a 9.3 39.9 
North Carolina....... 12.7 15.1 
North Dakota......... 8.4 9.7 
EERE ; 1.4 302 
PEM stcccceeses ° 4,2 5.5 
OPOBOMe cccccces Steno 7.8 12.0 
Pennsylvania.......+. 3.6 7-5 
Rhode Island......... 8.3 61.3 
South Carolina....... 13.1 15.2 
South Dakota........ ° 1.2 1.4 
Tennessee.......s..00 13.3 17.9 
DEMnGccninacasceeees ae 5.4 
Seer ea 14.8 22.4 
ES eee ; 4.4 5.2 
ey a 13.3 16.7 
Washington........ee6 3.9 Tol 
West Virginia........ 74 9.0 
eee ‘ 6.1 10.5 
Rs vc ccccanccess ‘ 2.4 2.8 














@Data for resident births are for 1938. 


The ratio of admissions to visits for the 52 


States varied from 6.0 visits per admission in 


Pennsylvania to 1 visit per admission in Maine, 


Massachusetts, and North Dakota. Thirteen States 


provided 3 or more visits per chiid during the 


year. Appendix table B shows the ratios for each 


State. 


Preschool Medical Service. 





This service was reported from 51 States with 
a total volume of 298,781 individuals admitted for 
the year. 


Services for the preschool chiid, ac- 


cording to the definitions in the Tabulation of 
Health Department Services, extend from the time 
the child is 1 year old until he is 6 years of age. 
Data from the 1940 census are not yet avaiiable by 
single years of age, so that no exact population 
base for this age group can be determined. As an 


approximation, however, the population under 5 


years of age has been used to indicate the theore- 
tical extent of the problem. This age group of 
the population is not available for Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico, but for the 


remaining States 


there were 10,493,589 children under 5 years of 


age. Thus, the admissions reported for these 
States (279,660) represent 2.7 percent of the pop- 
ulation of children under 5 years of age. 

There were 573,825 visits to preschool confer- 
ences reported from the 51 States giving a ratio 
of 1.9 visits per admission per year. 

For the 48 States for which both admissions 
and population under 5 years are available, the 


extent of the preschool medical service varied 


from 215.5 (District of Columbia) to 1.8 (Iowa) ad- 
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missions for each 1,000 of 


years. These data are shown in table 7. 
Table 7.--Extent of preschool medical service 
48 States, 1940 


the population under 5 





| 
| 


Admissions per 1,000 
1940 population 
under 5 years 





Septemb 





The visits per admission varied from 10.9 re- 
ported from Pennsylvania to 1.0 from Maine, Masm- 
chusetts, and North Dakota. Twenty-three States 
reported 2 or more visits per child per year. Ap 
pendix table B shows these averages foreach State, 


Dental Inspections. 
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For the 46 States reporting dental inspec- 
tions of preschool children, a total of 64,721 in- 
spections was reported. Inspections for school 
children were reported from 48 States, totaling 
1,160,372 inspections. There is a decided lack of 
uniformity in the understanding of what constitutes 
a dental inspection, with the result that the fig- 
ures reported by the States seem too unreliable to 
use in calculating any index or ratio. The inspec- 
tions reported from each State are, however, in- 
cluded in appendix table B. 


Infant Nursing Service. 





A total of 449,798 admissions to this service 
was recorded from the 52 reporting areas. For the 
49 areas for which resident birth data are avail- 
able 430,204 admissions were reported. Again with 
the total resident births and the resident births 
from rural areas as the upper and lower limits of 
the problem, ratios of 18.8 percent and 32.9 per- 
cent respectively are obtained. That is, health 
department nurses actually saw during 1940 about 
20 percent of the infants. 

There were 1,452,049 visits for infant nurs- 
ing service reported from all the areas. This 
gives a crude ratio of 3.2 visits per admission. 

The individual States, of course, show ex- 


treme variations in the extent to which the infant 


pursing 


said 
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mrsing service by the health departments may be 


said to meet the problem if this is measured by 


the number of births. Chart 2 and table 8 


show 
these extremes. Except for Delaware 5/ the high- 
est ratio of admissions to resident births was in 
New Jersey and the lowest, in Massachusetts. Chart 
2 also shows how the nursing service supplements, 


and in some the medical ser- 


States complements, 
vice for infants. For example, New Jersey report- 
ed infant medical service to only 2.6 percent of 
the births, but the nursing service reached 67.9 
ercent of the births. 

Thre ratio of visits per admission showed some- 
what less extreme variation for this service than 
for many others. New Jersey reported the most in- 
tensive service, 5.9 visits for each infant admit- 
ted during the year. There were two other areas, 
Alaska and Puerto Rico that reported over 5 visits 
per admission per year. Wisconsin reported the 
lowest ratio, 1.9 visits per admission. Approxi- 
mtely half the States reported three or more vis- 
its during the year for each admission. 

The ratios are given for each State in appen- 
dix table B. 


Preschool Nursing Service. 





The 52 States reported a total of 523,582 in- 


dividuals admitted to preschool nursing service. 


For the 49 States for which the population under 5 


years of age is available, therewere 504,728 admis- 


Sions to service or a ratio of 4.8 percent of the 
approximate population involved. 
There were 1,226,628 visits for preschool 


5/ The rate for Delaware (117.6) indicates an 
apparent error in reporting admissions. 


Table &.--Extent 


of infant nursing 


States, 1940 


service in 49 











Admissions Admissions 
per 100 per 100 
State total rural 
| resident | resident 
births? births* 

49 States....... 18.8 32.9 
Rs cviccreveeiet 33.0 | 41.7 
Arizonac..cccccccccces 27.1 | 39.5 
RPERAEEB 6 o.0'0:0:6:0:0:0:00:0 11.3 | 12.8 
California........... 10.4 25.4 
re 15.7 26.3 
Connecticut........0 4.9 | 14.4 
Delaware...... seteajesie 117.6 | 205.8 
District of Columbia. N50 | cccccccccee os 
pa ene ae 15.2 | 23.6 
Georgipe.ccccccccccce 39.0 | 50.7 
| _ RRRER SRS 12.4 | 13.6 
NII, « .occsevcens 2.3 6.2 
TAM 6.0:6:0:0sin wes a6 14.6 27.4 
i ata oneae-s ws eee 6.7 9.5 
ee - 11.0 | 16.3 
ee 26.8 33.0 
LORS GLEBRs ¢ o:0:00- 0008 08 9.4 12.9 
RR 5 Go hacecacesan 42.3 57.6 
er ‘ 25.0 51.4 
Massachusetts........ 0.6 2.8 
TN oo. 5. 50 necccn%s 257 | 60.3 
re 10.1 15.8 
Mississippi.......... 32.8 36.3 
Missouri...... ceeeaus 6.1 10.2 
eee 40.4 54.3 
Nebraska..........- ee 4.1 | 5.6 
ee : 28.3 | 34.4 
New Hampshire........ 27.5 | 52.4 
Bew JOreeycs vcccsccve 67.9 204.3 
New Mexico......... si 41.5 48.6 
Sie cice enna ‘ 19.2 | 82.4 
North Carolina....... 24.0 | 28.6 
North Dakota....... sg 18.6 | 21.5 
nt , 14.6 | 34.4 
Sis gctscancein 10.8 | 14.3 
OPO BON. oc cccccccccccce 15.1 | 23.9 
Pennsylvania......... 5.4 11.1 
Rhode Island......... 57.8 425.0 
South Carolina....... 17-7 | 29.5 
South Dakota......... 13.8 | 16.4 
pn 36.3 | 49.0 
_ | Se oa 24.4 | 36.5 
WR cccccceceesesces 19.9 28.7 
WEE cicnccsnccoen 13.3 | 15.7 
VERSIE Bcc 0scscesewe 27-7 | 35.0 
Washington.......... ‘ 21.7 | 40.9 
West Virginia........ 8.3 | 10.9 
ee 11.9 20.6 
WINN wee ssoscarees 16.9 19.3 








‘Data for resident births are for 1938. 


nursing service reported which gives a ratio of 2.3 


visits per admission. 
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Table 9.--Extent of preschool nursing service in 
49 States, 1940 





Admissions per 1,000 
1940 population 











State under 5 years 
of age 

eres 47.6 
BIS 6 voce iesediseees 52.1 
APISONR: ccc ccccccccccce 39.5 
APIEANERS oc ccc cccccccccecs 35.7 
Ce cicecences ees 21.4 
ee ee : 36.9 
Connecticut...ccccccccccs 28.1 
EE Te or ‘ 169.6 
District of Columbia.....| 90.7 
PE ewedecerectcosese o| 36.2 
Georgibeccccccccccsccccce . 303 
PM crccecveseveveess ee 27.4 
T1Linois..ccccccces ° ‘ 1.5 
FORSGRe cc cccvivcocsecce ° 33.2 
TOWRhe cc ccccccesccccccese ° 11.0 
BGRGGGc cccccvccvescvceces 18.0 
Kentucky cccccccccccccecs ° 88.1 
BOURNNEEls cv ecceevceee . 19.6 
Pi bicriccsvcbebecee es ‘ 178.2 
ae . 43.4 
Massachusetts......+.++- e 3.2 
ic 6c cect cccccecs . 76.0 
eT ee a 27.0 
Mississippi........ pene 143.7 
MESOOEFL cc cccccvcccccces ° 9.9 
Montana...... ccccccece eee 123.3 
Mina teeteseneeae a 8.6 
ee ° 81.2 
New Hampshire........... ° 84.6 
DE SN a 6 cccecevces wa 284.0 
New Mexico....esscsceces ° 135.5 
Da iswieetannescels ‘ 51.6 
North Carolina.......... ‘ 42.8 
North Dakota.......... one 56.2 
ObLO. ccccccccccccccccccce 29.2 
GOR civasencses cus ‘ 44.5 
Dias cecccascs euakee 49.6 
Pennsylvania...........++ 3.4 
Rhode Island........-+ee- 273.7 
South Carolina......... ea 33.6 
South Dakota...........- ° 38.0 
Tennessee...... pawennnes ‘ 109.9 
| EE ee a 32.4 
Dccccccccccevccccsees ° 26.9 
I cn ckeeddsceeses * 61.8 
Virginiascsccccccccccces oe 32.0 
Washington......-eeeecves 35.5 
West Virginia........... ° 23.2 
Wisconsin... ccccccccees 33.3 
oS) ° 22.5 





Table 9 shows the individual State's ratios 
of admissions to population under 5 years of age, 
The most extensive service was reported by New Jer- 
sey with a rate of 284 admissions to nursing ser- 
vice per 1,000 children under 


5 years of age, 


Rhode Island reported 274 admissions per 1,000 
children under 5 years and 6 additional States re- 
ported rates of more than 100. At the other ex- 
treme there are 5 States which showed less than 10 
children admitted per 1,000 of the age group under 
5 years. 

The preschool nursing service provided by the 
health departments shows even less variation than 
did the infant nursing service in thenumber of vis- 
its per child served. Utah recorded 4.8 visits for 
each preschool child admitted and Iowa and Missis- 
sippi, 1.5. Approximately half the States reported 
more than 2.3 visits per admission and 12 States, 
less than 2.0 visits per admission. These ratios 


are shown in appendix table B. 


Services for School Children. 








There were 1,608,968 examinations of school 


children by physicians reported from 47 States. 
Nursing service to the extent of 1,526,229 visits 
were made to school children in 51 States. 

The administration of the health department's 
services to school children varies so widely among 
the States that there is no effective population 
base on which to measure the service provided. The 


examinations of school children reported are shown 


in appendix table B. 





















































No. ] 
es 
's ratios 
s of age, 
New Jer- APPENDIX TABLE A 
MATERNITY SERVICE, CALENDAR YEAR 1940 
Sing ser- 
Medical service Worsing service 
ot age, Antepartun | Postpartum antepartum | unee ] Postpartum 
Visits | — Visite | — | — Visite 
nr —_—$———————] of cases ——__- - —_-_ ———_-- — _ nureing |of casee ——_——_—_, —__———_- 
er 1,000 State Cases Cases ane . Cases — Cases ® A 
admit- Average ezan- re adait- Average | es admit- | Dun | Average 
te Ms ted Total per | ined | ante ted Total per | delivery ted | ante Total per 
ates re- admission) arte admission! yartons admission 
| | e- - 
(D 1) (D 3) | (D8) sions (D 2) (D 5,6) | (D7) (D 10) | sions (D 11) 
other ex- ot 
BAB. cccceve 146,252 | 434,262 3.0 34, 702 | «+--+ e 257,900 | 722,831 2.8 | 18,319 | 190, U3u |.....--++ 478.086 | _ 2.5 
| | | T 
s than lo Northeastern 
region: | 
Connecticut...... fe) @ heccecocac fe) 1,312 2.6 | uy 393 78.4 + 2.9 
nD und Di c002 <0. 146 ® 667 4.6 133 5,025 1.9 76 2,110 79.0 3.7 1.8 
oup under Massachusetts Ol cscescceal 0 | 4g5 3.4 | 97 119 82.6 608 | 6.8 
New Hampshire 4 98 2.2 | 42 3,662 3.8 | 54 8u5 87.8 1,991 | 2.4 
Bew Jersey. 6 710 2.8 | te) 49,613 k.2| 1,482 Ml décheemes (Serene 
New York... 7,684 | 35,182 4.6 4,111 52,802 4.1 1,685 | 12,354 95.4 | 53.263 %.3 
Pennsylvania. ® 1,021 4,736 4.6 (bd) 5,683 3.6 | (>) a eee 3, 746 3.6 
; Rhode Island..... 7 19 2.7 | ) 932 2.0 | 0 67 57.7 26 1.0 
od by the Vermont.........- 0 O lécnccases 12 1,619 3.1 267 423 80.1 2,489 5.9 
North Central 
* region: 
tion than | ee @ 431 ® 791 1.8 ® 307 71.2 | ® 2,221 4,601 2.1 596 1,757 79.3 5.400 | 3.1 
Indiana.....--... ® 278 588 2.1 ® 296 106.5 | © 5,274 | 13,928 2.6 | © 1,234 | © 8,100 | 153.6 | 27,503 | 3.4 
eae Belecctcsccccsce ® 61 1,902 2.8 33 4.8 1,644 | 3,567 1.9 237 1,552 | 8h.2 4,087 2.6 
r ol vis- Michigan......... ® 322 1,871 5.6 ® 205 63.7 | ®12,676 | 24,827 2.0 757 | @14,091 | 111.2 | 22,748 | 1.6 
Minnesota.....-.. 447 1,647 3.7 158 5.3 2,286 | 4,852 2.1 131 2,044 | 69.4 | &,021 | 2.0 
Forth Dakota... 3 i | 4]... Jets) aetl stl S| se] wel sel = be 
; + - or’ Checeee| | Of ODA leeceeeees| § OD | eeccccces ° ’ 3) oo | . | . 
isits for Ce ata oes ve 447 hy SPORE 6 68.5 | & ned | 10,802 2.7 | 321 4,846 | 120.1 | 11,206 | 2.3 
South Dakota..... 93 7 2.8 49.5 1,090 | 3,194 2.9 | 15 928 | 85.1 | 2,030 | 2.2 
‘“ . : Wisconsin........ ® 627 ® 726 1.2 16 2.6 | ® 3,982 7,433 1.9 | 1 3,124 78.5 4,853 | 1.6 
1d Missis- 
Southeastern 
region: | | | | 
reported Delaware......... 182 41y 2.3 118 64.8 | 1,290 2,819 2.2 ° 3,692 286.2 | 5,102 | 1. 
Dist. of Col..... 5,108 | 23,257 4.6 2,320 5.4 | 3,534) 15,221 4.3 te) 3,048 | 86.2 | 7,476 | 2.5 
a ae ® 3,858 | 13,153 3.4 879 22.8 | 5,228 | 13,526 2.6 119 3,142 0.1 | 6,948 2.2 
2 States EES TS 16,595 | 52,798 3.2 2,897 17.5 | 21,216 | 77,098 | 3.6 jeu | 1b,o18 70.3 | 34,666 2.3 
> oe ’ Maryland......... 2,473 5,026 2.0 4 0.5 3,295 8,791 | 2.7 321 3,134 95.1 5,825 | 1.9 
Worth Carolina 14,682 | 35,119 2.4 2,513 17.1 | 14,795 | 41,351 2.8 | kus | 10,994 74.3 | 26,264 2.4 
J / Puerto Rico...... ®15,675 1,528 3.3 1,753 11.2 | ®15,772 | , 06 | 3.2 | 9 | © 7,275 | 46.1 | 9,000 1.2 
s@ ratios South Carolina...) 16,537 | 28,113 1.7 381 2.3} 17,826) 30,772 1.7 | 209 4,598 25.6 | 11,486 2.5 
Virginia......... ® 6,787 | 23,928 3.5 2,81 wi.4 | @ 8,051 18,580 | 2.3 | 90s | 8, 57.2 | 16,735 3.6 
West Virginia.... 1,330 | 2,897 2.2 3 2.1 | ® 2,252 | & 5,625 | 2.5 | 154 | ® 1,379 61.2 | ® 2,672 17.4 
Southern region: | | 
Alabama 26,393 | 3.1 2,014 | 23.4 | 14,602 | 36,248 | 2.5 | 467 9,723 | 66.6 | 23,000 | 2.4 
4,759 3.0 626 | 39.7 2,916 | 6,955 | 2. 42 2,052 70.4 | 737 | 2.3 
3,800 | 5.0 387 51.1 | 2, hoe | 7.413 | 3.1 4gi | ® 1,701 70.8 | 13,366 7.9 
28,404 | 3.1 1,982 21.5 | 11,876 | 29,216 | 2.5 | oe 9,105 | 76.7 | 18,670 | 2.1 
5,995 | 3.6 806 48.1 | 4,205 | 11,299 | 2.7 | 146 3,007 71.5 | 6,889 | 2.3 
Hg] ER) mm] ee] | tS | fol el tier] mi| sae] | Fe 
2.035 | 2.1 26.9| 2.781 | 6.773 2.4 | 272 | 2.522) 90.7] 5.763 | 2.3 
f school 18,115 | 3-8 | © 1,724 | 36.6) 11,892 | 35, 2.9; 1,700 9,399 | 79.0 | 21,612 2.3 
11,083 3.9 | 610 21.4 8,736 | 25,904 | 3.0 | 43 8,791 | 100.6 | 27,230 3.1 
| | | 
; Cente ae) 23) Bl St] 1] Rl OS) Blue] Bt) se] 
7,582 | 3.1 | © 1,237 50.8 | © 4.226) 11, 2.7| ® 831 | © 4,097 96.9 | 11,305 2.8 
9 visits 2,341 3.3 361 51.1 2,293 | 1.373 3.2 861 2,065 90.1 | 7,239 3.5 
. om] St] ia] Br) See) pee) Be) gt) SS) Se ie) OS 
| . . | ° | 3} . ’ . 
ml 638) «68| St] SS] tee] s3] “Ri “so] Sal “te) SS 
5 | é | ° | 7 2. 4 | . 
2.998 | Pe 36 | oT) same 1.528 | 2-3 B| 2219 9.3 | 4.038 1.8 
3 . | Py a . 5 7 | -0 | ‘ ° 
rtment's 1,478 | 2.5 | 167} 28.6 | © 1,409 | ® a536 } 3.2 | n ® 916 6.0 | 2,996 3.3 
2,499 | 2.7 190 | 20.5 2,884 7,085 | 2.5 | 73 | *3, 316.1 | 6,495 1.9 
12 | 1.2 O | .ceeeeeee 591 | 1,240 | 2.1 20 61.4 | 1,072 2.2 
ly among | i | | 
“Obvious or apparent error in reporting, or report incomplete. 
pulation byot reported. 
Note.--The symbols D1, D3, etc., refer to items of the quarterly activities reports, MCE-51. 
ded. The : 
re shown 








APPESDIX TABLE B 


THVANT, PRESCHOOL, AND SCHOOL-HYGIEME SERVICES, CALENDAR YEAR 1940 












































ws T  — 
g Po Ee cae wos service Dental oe service 
Infant Prescheol inspections Infant | Preschool 
. — — T T ‘i 
Visits Visits | a. | Visits es Visits 
State Indivia-[— Individ- tions | Indiwid= | Individ-| ] School 
vale Average uals | Average wy Preschool) School | uals | Average | owls | Average | 
admitted) 9.101 per admitted) fotal | per physi- admitted) Total | per | admitted) total | per | 
admission admission) cians | | admission |admission)| 
| | | | | 
(zB 1) (z 3) (B8) | (B10) | | (Fe) (z 14) (7 7) | (B2) | (85,6) | (B9) | (B 12,13)} \(F 5, P 6) 
- . , - t 
Total........ [174,840 | 515,285 2.9 | 298,781 | 573,825 | 1.9 |1,608,968| 64,721 |1,160,372) 49,798 | 1,452,049) 3.2 | 523,582 | 1,226, 628) 2.3 | 1,526,229 
| if | T | T 
Northeastern | | 
region: | | | | 
Connecticut...... 1,541 3,618 2.3 4, 343 9.537 2.2 0} 5,658 2,998 1,174 3,046) 2.6 3,105 5,634 1.8 0 
Cite cccces 776 ® s10 1.0 3,262 | © 3,282 | 1.0 832) Lae | 7,983) 6,454 15,045) £3 12,56 | 27,989 2.2 5.398 
Massachusetts... 336 336 1.0| 2,728 2,728 1.0 | 152} 3,043 1,647 ® 1,560| he -_—| & 2.8 be 
Hew Hampshire.... 915 1,534 1.7 2,655 3,214 1.2 13) 111 | 0} 2,112 | 7,576} 3.6 3,03 10,987 3.6 MG 
Hew Jersey....... 1,504 6,800 4.5 623 2,975 | 4.8 0} ° 0) 838,736 | 228,2 5.9 | *72,839 | 175,502 2.4 78,832 
New York......... 17,559 91, 72 5.2 18, 342 59, 606 | 3.2 0} «5,213 1,283; 36,222 | 155 461) 4.3 45,397 | 133,899) 3.1 138,850 
Pennsylvania..... *6,034 36,198 6.0 | ® 2,536 27,565 | 10.9 | #245,013| © 625 | ® 18,355 © 6,939 | 28, 46% 3.2 2,468 7,624) 3.1 30,824 
Rhode Island..... eT 3,078 3.5 241 1,354 | 5.6 & 943) ° 738| 6,056 18,495 be 12,609 29, 382) 2.3 1,221 
Vermont... . ° 284 ye 1.2 1,441 2,050 1.4) ©5,210) 1,403 188) 861 | 3,608) 2 1,815 | &, 416) 2 3,110 
North Central | | 
region: | | | 
TBnsheccccccece 428 918 2.1 1,232 1,942 1.6 | 16,006) * 1,457 25,566, ® 2,799 7.752) 2.8 * 835 1,879} 2.3 8,494 
Indiana ‘ * 50 226 4.5 1,438 5.105 3.6 15,151) ® 1,279 28,1 6| ® 6,722 | 34, WOO} 3-9 | * 8,979 19,716) 2.2 | 67,997 
lowa...... 433 836 1.9 366 05 1.7 12,434) 137 6,644) 2, 3 | 7,238) 2.5 2,287 3+535| 1.5 20,165 
Michigan....... ® 2,450 4,199 1.7 8,850 10,035 1.1 58, 1,404 43,568) #2492) 51,371) 2.1 | ®32,922 62, 22h) 1.9 | 93,612 
Minnesota........ 1,312 3,478 2.7| 2,862 5,000 1.7 27,673} 1,150 3.0971 5,070 12,554 25 6.253 | _10,507| 1.7 | 88,876 
Nebraska... .. 5) 51 1.7 ° | Paes *5,1 2 2| | 3,114) 3. 6% | ® 2,115 2.4 | 4,907 
Borth Dakota..... 1,074 1,074 1.0 5,922 5,922 1.0 0 ° 9) 2,388 | 5,973) 2.5 3,425 | 7.57 2.2 | 10,368 
Ohio......-- 1,553 | © 3,533 2.3 5,187 10,387 2.0 95.242) 1,311 | 37,327) 16, 33,556) 2.0 15,048 39-967! 2.4 |) 75,764 
South Dakota..... * 1h 2.5 ® 521 1,095 2.1 3,826) os 3,130} 1,650 | | 3.5 2,210 819 2.2 | 8,368 
Wisconsin........| © 3,359 4,453 1.3 6,731 10,283 1.2 8,371| 10,334, ® 6,575 | 12,684) 1.9 | © 8,548 14, 346) 1.7 | 20,659 
Southeastern | | 
region: | | | 
Delaware........+ 1,262 6, 4.7 | © 2,292 3,618 1.7 11,259; 1 $9 21,423) +144 | 15,078) 2.9 3,188 8,572 2.7 | 20,06 
Dist. ef Col..... 7.956 | 29,936 3.8 8,725 | 23,878 2:7 (bd) ( (>: 662 21, 336) 4.6) 3,671 12,468 3.4 | 12, 
Florida.......... 2, 4,581 2.3 2,733 6,061 2.2 42,285 313,| 17,312) =4,717| ~—-:12, 707) 2.7 5.439 | 14,343 2.6 | 22,516 
Georgia........+. 10,084 | 22,812 2.3 13,052 | 23,941 1.8 1.085 1,063 | 105,324) ®25,122 | 64, 325) 2.6 | 22,589 | 54,356 2.4 | 54,575 
Maryland......... 3,116 5. 1.9 10,533 13,258 ae +737) 21 $33 29,460) 7,621 | 22,438) 2.9 5.908 | ® 12,801 2.2 15,7 
North Carolina.... 10,115 | 23,834 2.4 | © 22,958 31,799 1. 64,151) *#& 122,905, 19,187 | 62,273) 3.2 16,100 | 4,161 2.1 | 35.8 
Puerto Bico...... *21, 64, 314 3.0 | * 12,929 899 3-5 | 27,473 189 13,183) a | 69,286 5.6 | *12,963 +293 3.7 | 10,718 
South Carolina 5,397 8,57 1.6 6,328 8,770 1. 37,091 1,235 18, 753) 7,294 | 22,784) 3.1 7,142; 14, 2.1 | 15,436 
Virginia......... * 7,228 21,903 3.0 | © 11,337 23,210 2.0 32,531) ® 5,893 | *53,620) ©15,10% 56,563) 3.7 | * 7,807 20,075) 2.6 32,030 
West Virginia.... 3,171 5,400 1.7 | *13,602 15,851 1.2 23,600) 2,299 2.573, © 3,532 | ® 7,979) 2.3 | © 4,562 6,948 2.0 6,139 
Southern region: | | 
4,181 8,512 2.0 11,198 15 ,007 1.3 96,295, 1,329 42,068) 504 52,857 2.6 15,507 34.895 2.3 | 11,852 
1,889 2,256 1.2) 5,646 6,348 1.1 34,142} 3,059 | 18,249) sb, 194 9.451 2.3 7,121 11,09 1.6 | 7,185 
ea 880 3,959 4.5 3,820 4,826 1.3 16,863} 1,521 36,498, 3,258 | 14,907 4.6 2,476 7,153) 2.9 | 15,212 
Kentucky... ‘ + 966 21,777 2.4] 15,518 | 25,892 1.7 108,452} 1,014 52.7 1| 16,624 39, 341 2.4 | 25,352 56, 658| 2.2 | 53,823 
Loulsiana........ 1 3,145 1.6| 3,849 4 087 1.2 42,590) ° 7 4%4,608 | 11,133) 2.4 4,561 7,512 1.6 | 3,558 
Mississippi...... 3,760 4, 338 1.2 9,414 10,162 1.1 42,913 3,942 68,048] 17,646) 37,616 2.1 34, 395 | 52,863) 1.5 | 1h, 162 
® 1,770 4,926 2.8) 2,041 5,568 2.7 28,238 1,304 | 15,350) 5532 7,319 2.1 2, 766 | 4,996) 1.8 | 12,199 
841 2,839 1.5] 5,846 7,717 1 : 27,2) 6 12,181 768 | 12,615 2.6 9.590 | 23,903) 2.4 | 10,625 
7,101 21,286 3.0 | ®16,211 22,961 1 123,270 757 | 31,279) 19,389) 62,311 3.2] 30,5 | 56,248) 1.8 | 51,79 
4, 393 15,139 3.4 ,022 12,51 2.1 37,071 1,827 96,746, 29,552) 69,469 2.4 | 18,722 | 65,284) 3.5 92,887 
| | | | | 
® 126 223 1.8 ® 100 279 2.8 3 * ® 290 739 4,163) 5.6 | 671 | 2, ube! 3.6 | 7,050 
1,747 5,093 2.9 1,219 |. 2,581 | 2.1 10,958 62 13,605) * 2,969 11, 698) 3.9 | 2,130 | 7,179) 3.4 4, 888 
9,929 | 27,469 2.8| 15,629 39.958 2.6 36,988} 4,503 | 19.942) 10,588 | 27,096 2.6} 9,790 | 21,308} 2.2 | 86,285 
689 1,993 2.9 1,320 4, 64g | 3.5 2,093 102 | 592! 3,220 12,178 3.8 3,591 | 8, 786) 2.4 | 16,008 
5,395 18,866 3.5 6,092 | 15,266 | 2.5 9,057 0} 58,603) 5.390 23,585) g:? | §,220 12,825) 2.5 | 2,518 
99 1,349 2.3 2,024 2,639 | 1.3 6,517) 264 | 65, = 1,401 | 5,832) <2) 1 Uy 3-331) 2.3 | 7,541 
78 1,107 2.3 1,403 2,968 | 2.1 10,070} #130; & 3.363 4, 345 | 9,094 2.1/ 5,9 11,243 1.9 | 36,978 
316 | The 2.3 692 1,38 2.0 861| 550 | +167) 549 2, 3.8 786 | 1,532! 1.9 | 5,138 
2,003} 3,467) 1.7 4,405 6.525 | 1.5 11,142 103 | 2,351, 5,944 14,928) 2.5 | 8,780 | 17,368) 2.0 | 30,417 
1,256| 2,675 2.1 3,156 6,517 2.1) 32,789 603 | 35.869 2,419 7,277 3.0 3,830 | 7, 702 2.0 | basen 
1,923 5.155 | 2.7 3,917 10, 386 2.7 | 17,785 364 | 16,600 2,463 | 9,112 3-7 | 1,626 | 7,876 4s | 401 
1,038 | 1,916 1.8| ® 3,712 6,970 1.9 | 17,025 1,516 | 18,327 5,621 | 15,078 2.6) 4,376 13,644 $.3 83,496 
119 | 164 | 1.4 158 2065 1.3} ® 237 5 ® 3,802) 809 | 2,279) 2.8 | 553 1,479 2.7 | 1,353 
| | | | | | 
dn - 4 : 1 L i ' 

















*Obvious or apparent error in reporting, or report incomplete. 
wot reported. 
Note.—The symbole E 1, BE 3, etc., refer to items of the quarterly activities reports, MCH-51. 
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GROUP ACTIVITIES OF LOCAL PRIVATE AGENCIES IN THE LEISURE-TIME FIELD, 1940-41 


The defense emergency nas directed attention 
to many needs, and on the home front not the least 
of these has been a renewed interest in noncommer- 
cial leisure-time activities required by a popula- 
tion living through increasingly strenuous times. 

The statistics available on leisure-time ac- 
tivities, particularly current statistics, are 
limited. A primary problem is that the field is 
wide and difficult to define. It includes a wide 
range of activities, of which many are not di- 
rectly associated with any established institution 
or agency. Of the established agencies, a divi- 
sion commonly is made between those under public 
and those under private auspices. The private 
agencies, because of their generally smaller size, 
their frequent association with national organiza- 
tions and local community chests and councils of 
social agencies, and their emphasis on group ac- 
tivities where fairly detailed records are re- 
quired for proper administration of the program, 
have generally been in a better position to pro- 
vide statistical reports of their activities. 


The Agencies Reporting. 





The present article deals with reports on 
group activities submitted by some of these pri- 
vate agencies. Agencies in the private leisure- 
time field have been reporting through the Chil- 
dren's Bureau social-statistics project to local 
councils of social agencies and the Bureau for the 
past few years. 

The number and types of local private agen- 


cies reporting to the Children's Bureau in 1941 


and discussed in the present article are shown in 
table 1, together with the number of urban areas 
represented. By 1941, 5 years after the introduc- 
tion of trial reporting forms, the reporting had 
expanded to the point where 30 of the 45 areas 
participating in the project had maintained sub- 
stantially complete coverage of this group of 
agencies over a period of 18 months. These 30 
areas hada total population in 1940 of 14,900,000. 
They included 32 percent of the population in all 


cities of 100,000 or more in the United States. 


Table 1.-=-Number and types of local private agen- 
cies supervising group activities and reporting 
to the Children's Bureau, June 1941 











Urb. 
Number ns 
Types of organization of repre- 
agencies sented 
Totalecscccccserecesssesccece 308 30 
Settlements and centerseceseconers 194 28 
Y.M.C.4 eeseeeoneeteseesseeereeseseeesd 31 2 
YoWeCrAescccccccccecccvcccccscccce 3 29 
Boys! ClLUDSecovcccseeecesorecosese 1 11 
Otherecsescccnsevescevessceseseence 36 22 











The group of private agencies not included 
in the present article consists of the national- 
program groups--the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, 
and the Camp Fire Girls. Statistics reported by 
these boys' and girls' programs will be treated 
separately ata later date. 1/ Boys and girls of 
this age, however, are also very active in the 


l1/ Earlier reviews of statistics reported by 
agencies in the leisure-time field were given in 
Social Statistics, December 1937 and December 1938 





Statistics on local private agencies and national- 
program groups were considered separately. 
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local private agencies discussed here, incomplete 
membership figures reported indicating that 51 per 
cent of their members are under 18 years of age. 
Although, because of basic differences in 
record systems, it is not possible to combine the 
reports of all private and public agencies, some 
rough indication of the relative size of these var- 
ious divisions of the field can be given. Public 
agencies are, of course, by far the largest. The 
incomplete annual reports now submitted by a par- 


tial list of these public agencies to the National 


ance, but the national-program groups of the Boy 


Scouts and Girl Scouts and the Camp Fire Girls 


have established detailed reports on membership, 
The figures for these groups in the areas covered 


in the present article indicate that they had a 


membership during 1940 equal to about two-fifths 
of that of the group of private agencies being con- 


sidered here. 


Attendance Since January 1938. 





Although fairly complete reporting for 30 


areas was not obtained until 1940, 199 agencies 


FIG. |-ATTENDANCE AT GROUP ACTIVITIES REPORTED BY 199 LOCAL AGENCIES, 
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Recreation Council, 2/ show an attendance in these 
areas during 1940 of more than 23 times the attend 


ance reported by the private agencies represented 


in this article. Reports of public agencies are 


as yet generally limited to an estimate of attend- 


2/ Recreation, Bulletin of the National Rec- 
reation Association, New York, June 1941. 


have submitted sufficiently complete reports since 
January 1938 to give some indication of the move- 


ment in attendance 3/ at group activities over the 


3/ These attendance figures represent aggre- 
gates and not different persons. Thus an attendance 
count is made each time a person attends a group 
activity, regardless 
during the month. 
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34-year period ended June 30, 1941. 


The total for 


1940 was about 5 percent below the level of 1938. 


A distinct seasonal movement is noted in the month 


ly figures. 


The high point for each year comes in 


March followed by a decline during the summer. Not 


reflected in these figures 


the present article, 


of camps, 


which for many 


however, 


up an important summer activity. 


in 


September when, 


for many 


of these agencies 


or others presented in 


are the activities 


make 


The low point is 


of these agencies, 


a program-year ends and a new year begins (fig. 1). 


Attendance by Type of Group, 





January 1940-June 1941. 





In table 2 and figure 2 the attendance data 


for all the 308 agencies reporting during the per- 


Table 2.--Attendance at group activities by type of 
group end by month, in 30 urban areas, 
1940—June 1941 


January 








| 
| 


Percent of total 











Total Groups Groups 
Month | at tendance with without |Special 
| definite definite | events 
} enrollment| enrollment 
1940 
January,se| 2,517,900 | 62 29 9 
Februaryee| 2,713,000 | 61 28 11 
Marches ecee| 2,832,900 | 58 29 13 
April.sece 25 593,000 | 57 30 13 
MAYeecccse 2, 544,000 | 57 31 12 
JUNC ccocce 2,132,900 56 34 10 
Julyesccses 2,247,000 | 54 36 10 
Auguste see) 157714000 | 50 he g 
Septembere| 1,377,000 55 37 8 
Octoberece| 25297000 61 29 10 
November..| 2,474,900 59 29 12 
Decemberes| 2,486,000 57 30 3 
1941 
January. ee| 2,609,900 62 30 z 
February.e| 2, 719,000 61 29 10 
Marchessee| 2,346,000 60 30 10 
Aprileecse 2,539,000 58 31 ll 
MAYecccees 2,510,000 59 30 ll 
JUNC. cecce 2,129,000 yj 33 10 

















FIG. 2.- ATTENDANCE AT GROUP ACTIVITIES 
BY TYPE OF GROUP; 308 LOCAL AGENCIES 
JANUARY 1940 — JUNE 1941 
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1940 1941 


iod January 1940-June 1941 are divided to show the 


attendance by the three types of group activity 


commonly recognized in this field. The greatest 


part of the attendance in all months was shown by 
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groups with definite enrollment. These are groups 


in which the same individuals are expected to be 
present at each session and include clubs, classes, 
and teams. This type of group organization is par- 
ticularly emphasized by private agencies in the 
leisure-time field. 

Attendance at groups without definite enroll- 
the least fluctuation 


ment showed during the 18- 


month period. These groups include game rooms, 


forums, dances, playgrounds, and other activities 
at which a leader is scheduled to be present but 
at which no definite group is expected to attend. 
The relatively greater importance during the sum- 
mer time of groups without definite enrollment re- 
flects, at least in part, the importance of super- 
vised playgrounds and play rooms during that per- 
iod. Thus from June to September 1940 and in June 
1941 attendance at this type of group made up from 
33 to 42 percent of the attendance at group activ- 
ities reported by these agencies, whereas in other 
months 


the percentage varied between 28 and 31. 


Attendance at special events, which are group ac- 
tivities not regularly scheduled or held less fre- 
quently than once a month and which include all ac- 
tivities open to the total agency membership and 
the general public, varied in importance from 8 to 
13 percent of the attendance at all group activi- 
ties. The attendance at this type of group showed 


the greatest relative fluctuation. 


Number of Groups and Sessions. 





Attendance figures have been. the most fre- 


quently used statistics in the leisure-time field 


because they are in terms of a common denominator 


which can be used in connection with various types 
of organized activities. However, for group activ 
ities alone it is possible to make use of statis- 
tics in terms of number of groups and sessions. In 
table 3 such statistics are shown separately for 
groups with and without definite enrollment for 
the 18-month period January 1940-June 1941. Fig- 
ures have been computed for the average attendance 
per session as well as for the average number of 
sessions per group during each month. The relation 
ship between the number of groups and number of 
sessions is fairly constant from month to month, 
there being on the average 4 sessions a month for 
groups with definite enrollment and approximately 
5 sessions or periods per month for groups without 
definite enrollment. The figures for groups with 
definite enrollment mean that each enrolled person 


was expected on the average of 4 times a month. 


Figures for groups without definite enrollment sim 
ply indicate that the average group was scheduled 


5 times a month, some undoubtedly being scheduled 


much more frequently, but they do not indicate 


that the same persons were in attendance at each 


session. 


The number of groups with definite enrollment 


and the number of sessions of such groups varied 


considerably during the period, and while they 


followed in general the seasonal changes in at- 


tendance there were significant differences, as 


shown in figures on the average attendance per 


session. Thus, while the attendance dropped dur- 
ing the summer months, the number of sessions 


dropped by a proportionately greater amount. As 


a result the average attendance per session in the 
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fable 3.--Attendance, number of regularly scheduled groups, 
agencies, January 1940<June 1941 


and number of sessions reported by 308 local 






































Groups with definite enrollment Groups without definite enrollment 
Average Average 
Average number Aver number 
Month Attend- — — attendance of Attend- “— a a anmnnad of 
— groups; sessions aglciaie | — groups | sessions +0 “ae 
| group group 
1940 | | 
Januarye ee |1, 564,376 (25,182 lno2, 862 | 15 Mel | 723,750) 4,945 | 23,313 20 4,8 
February. . |1,662,913 | 26,204 205, 359 16 | 4.9 | 768,722 | 5,149 | 2h, 48h 31 4,8 
Marche sees 1,633,467 26, 524 |L02, 583 16 | go | $28,765 5, 404 25.411 33 4.7 
Aprileeeee (1,491,109 (23,966 | 95,989 16 | 29 | 775.230 | 5,324 | 25,043 31 4.7 
Wayssecsve |Le 442,401 |21,914 | 87,375 17 | 49 | 780,994) 5,327 | 24,388 32 4,6 
Juneseeeee |15198,663 [15,574 | 59,088 20 | 3.8 | 721,353 | 4,663 | 21,239 34 4, 6 
Julyeescee | 1,205,691 {11,660 | 58,074 21 | 5.9 | 805,549) 4,489 | 22,682 36 5el 
Augustesee| 876,580 | 9,434 | 41,914 21 | 44 | 748,712 | 4,266 | 20,952 36 4.9 
September,| 758,290 [13,140 | 45,356 17 | 3.5 | 503,286 568 16,999 31 4.5 
Octobereee 1,410,403 |21,059 | 86,303 16 | 41 | 669,469} 4%,g18 | 21,719 31 4.5 
Hovemberes |1, 458,438 |23,802 | 92,498 16 | 309 | 718,368 | 5,216 | 22,950 31 4.4 
Decemberee |1,408,969 (24,275 | 87,247 | 16 3.6 | 748,251 | 6,048 | 22,918 33 3.8 
1941 | | 
Januarysse|1,611,200 [25,516 (101,917 | 16 | 4,9 | 788,050 | 6,091 | 26,981 30 4,3 
February... |1,665,480 | 26,283 |103,058 | 16 369 | 793,907 | 5.193 | 24,958 33 4,6 
March. sees | 1,696,635 |26,618 |105,791 | 16 4,0 | 848,519 | 5,432 | 25,964 33 4,8 
Aprilessee| 1,468,647 [24,819 | 94,106 | 16 | 3.8 777.847 | 5,121 | 24,686 32 4g 
Wayeovcees | 1,490,910 |21,840 | 82,602 | 18 | 3.8 | 745,979 | 4,898 | 24,936 30 5.1 
Junes veces | 1,208,270 |15,229 | 58,384 | 21 | 3.8 | 701,275 | 4,510 | 22,969 31 5el 








summer months was 20 or 21 


in other months. 


the establishment 


reflected 


groups were evidently formed late in the month to 


prevent a comparable 


sessions. 


During the 
number of groups 
number without definite enrollment was about 5 to 
1, but during the summer months this ratio fell to 
approximately 3 to l. 
session at groups without definite enrollment dur- 


ing most months was approximately twice that 


in these 


The reassembling 


of new groups 


figures, 


increase 


winter months 


The average attendance per 


compared with about 16 


in $ 


but 


the groups with definite enrollment. 


of groups and 


eptember 


enough of the 


in the number of 


the ratio of the 


with definite enrollment to the 


is 


of 


Attendance and Group Statistics by Type of Agency. 





The figures for the month of March 1941, the 


month with greatest attendance in the series, have 


been analyzed by type of agency (table 4). The 194 


settlements 


more than a third of the total attendance, 


YoM.C.A.'S 


and centers 


accounted fora little 


the 31 


for slightly less than a third. The 


Y.W.C.A.'s reported four-fifths of their total at- 


tendance 


groups with definite enrollment. 


accounted for 


by 


regularly 


Boys' clubs 


scheduled 


re- 


ported a little more than one-third, and the three 


other types of agencies approximately three-fifths, 


of their attendance at this kind of group. 


In average attendance per session and average 


number of sessions per group there appeared to be 
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a significant difference between the figures for 
pboys' clubs and those for the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., 


and settlements. A similar variation appeared in 
the case of regularly scheduled groups without def- 
where the of the 


inite enrollment, average size 


group and the frequency of meetings were greater 
in the case of boys' clubs than in the case of the 


other agencies. 


Attendance and Group Statistics by Area. 





Each of the areas now reporting on group ac- 


tivities of private leisure-time agencies has in- 


dicated that its reports cover substantially all 


of such activity carried on locally. Nevertheless, 


because of the difficulties inherent in defining 


this field, the statistics for the individual 


areas should be considered only a rough indication 
With this 


of the relative size of the programs. 


limitation recognized, the figures by area are 


tabulated for March 1941 in table 4. The total 
attendance reported during the month varied from 
275,000 in Cleveland to 22,000 in Duluth. 

A summary of the attendance figures by type 
of group for the month showed the proportion ac- 
counted for by groups with definite enrollment 
varying from 79 percent in Akron to 39 percent in 
Washington. Groups of this type showed an average 
attendance per session during March varying from 
14 to 21. The average number of sessions’ per 
month varied from 3.0 to 5.5. 

The proportion of the monthly attendance ac- 
counted for by regularly scheduled groups without 
definite enrollment varied from 10 percent in 


Wichita to 49 percent in Dallas, and the average 


attendance at a session of such groups varied from 


14 in Akron to 68 in Providence. The number of 
sessions per group of this type varied from 1.5 to 
12.4. None of the areas reported more than 16 per- 
cent of their attendance at special events, except 
Wichita, where 44 percent was reported. Unusually 


large activities during the month in Wichita ac- 


counted for this percentage; during the entire 


year special events in that area accounted for 


only 20 percent of the total attendance. 


Membership. 


Since in attendance statistics a count is 
made of each person each time he attends a group 
these statistics indicate how 


activity, do not 


Many persons are being served nor how frequently 
each person is taking part in the agency program. 
In the case of regularly scheduled groups 


with definite enrollment, records can and are 
maintained by each individual groupto provide 
this information. Such enrollment data, however, 
have been reported centrally only on a duplicated 
basis—-that is,a total of enrollment in all groups 
counting each enrollment regardless of the fact 
that the same person may be enrolled in more than 
one group. Perhaps more important is the fact that 
these enrollment figures are based generally on 
rules adopted by the individual group. Thus, en- 
rollment may be based on interest, attendance, 


the payment of a small fee, or other criteria. 


Some areas have attempted to develop a means of 
making the enrollment figures for all groups com- 
parable by adopting a standard rule for entering a 
person's name and for removing it from the roster, 


but in general the. figures remain primarily of use 
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to the individual group and not directly compamble 


among groups. 


For groups without definite enrollment, 


such 


figures are by the very organization of the group 


not obtained. 


There remains, however, the important over-all 


membership 
which some figures 


the first place, 


count for 


the agency as a whole 


for 


have been made available. In 


these figures are cumulative for 


a year, since many agencies have not found it prac- 


ticable to develop a satisfactory means 


of drop- 


ping inactive members during the year. In the sec- 


ond place, 


limit these 


figures 


to persons 


although an attempt has been made to 


taking part in 


group activities, they may include in some agencies 


a few members who have made only individual use of 
the agency's facilities. In spite of these limita- 
tions the total 


believed to be of considerable assistance in inter- 


cumulative membership figures are 


preting the statistics of group activities. 


Twenty-eight 


cumulative 


As is shown in table 5 the figure for the combin- 


ed 28 areas 


membership figures 


of the 30 urban areas reported 


for the year 1940. 


amounted to 778,000 or approximately 


Table 5.--Cumulative membership and total attendance at group activities in private agencies in 28 urban 

















arees, 1940 
Cumulative membership reported for 1940 Ratio of 
Members under 18 years Attendance | attendance 
Number of of age at organized at 

Urban area agencies Percent of group organized 
reporting Members total Percent of | activities | groups to 
population! yoopers total during 1940 | cumlative 
members membership 
Total, 28 areas. 294 778,097 5.4 393.771 51 | 23,745,159 31 
AVON ccccvccccccccce 4 30,477 9.0 | 15,256 50 626, 459 21 
Baltimoreesececccccee 12 25,538 3.0 | 9,%82 39 677,721 27 
Birmingham, sccccecce 10 18,287 4.1 10,614 56 1,059,370 56 
Cincinnaticccccccece 12 71,290 11.5 v0 4g 1,213,127 17 
Cleveland..ccocccccee 20 101,730 8.4 5,254 44 2, 462, 282 ok 
Columbuseccccnsesces 11 28,210 7.3 19, 554 69 | 1,120,933 4O 
Dallassccccccccccece 4 7.487 1.9 » 168 56 253,804 Ay 

Denverecccccccececce 15 235535 7-3 14,352 61 1,030,023 
Detroiteccccececcece 22 39,689 2,0 22, 396 56 1,460,402 37 
Dulutecccccccccccce 2 8,299 8.2 2701 45 146, 616 18 
HartfLordccccccceccce 5 12,719 5.1 2935 39 377,616 30 
Houston. ccoccccccocce 6 32,079 6.1 22,618 71 725,977 23 
Indianapolisesccscces 13 30, 654 6.7 14,679 4g 943,906 31 
Kansas Citys, Moseeece 13 11,835 205 9,446 80 882,008 15 
Lowisvillessesccccce 8 17,666 4,6 7,221 yy 447,072 25 
Milwaukees.ccccccece 3 22,064 2.9 13.725 62 437,481 20 
Minneapolisscccececs 18 58,067 11.7 | 31,081 5u | 1,162,075 20 
New Haven..cccosccee 8 19,215 8.6 7,362 38 545, 659 28 
New Orleantesecessce 11 12,095 2.4 6,962 58 356, 443 29 
OmahBcccccccoeccccece 7 14,198 5.7 | 7,014 49 614, 901 43 
Providence, eecssescce & 19,436 7.7 10,511 54 626, 443 2 
Richmond. ccccsescece 11 22,777 8.6 10,596 46 842, 586 7 
St. Louls.ccccccccee 14 4O, 734 367 18,493 45 | 1,931,492 7 
St. Patleccccccccccs 10 19,839 6.4 10,246 52 537,175 27 
San Franciscosce cee 16 52,259 8.2 15,027 29 1,714,299 25 
Sioux Cityecccccccce 6 7,615 7-3 4, 285 56 232, 594 31 
Washington. cecsccesee 16 24,064 3.6 17,838 74 | 1,49, 2ho 60 
Wich’ taccccccccccccs 3 5,539 309 2,705 4g 266, 855 4g 
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5.4 persons per 100 population in these areas. An 


analysis of these figures indicates that slightly 


more than half of the members were under 18 years 


of age. In figure 3 the proportion of members who 


were under 18 is shown for each of the various 


types of agencies, and ranges from 91 percent for 


the boys' clubs to 41 percent for the Y.M.C.A.'s 
in these 28 areas. 


FIG.3- PERCENTAGE OF CUMULATIVE MEMBERSHIP UNDER I8 YEARS 
OF AGE, 28 URBAN AREAS, 1940 
Percent 
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A comparison of the attendance and membership 


figures will give some indication of how active 


the membership is. In this comparison attendance 
at special events which include activities open to 
the general public 


is excluded, and only the at- 


tendance at regularly scheduled group meetings is 
used. The annual attendance at such activities 
is seen to be 31 times as great as the membership. 
It is important to bear in mind that the member- 
ship figures used are cumulative. They include all 
persons 


registered at any time during the year. 


The average membership during the year if avail- 
able would be considerably lower and would in- 
crease the ratio of attendance to membership. 

The 1940 membership figures for the 28 indi- 
vidual urban areas are also shown in table 5. Al- 
though variations among areas 


must be interpreted 


with special care in this field, where record 


keeping is relatively undeveloped, the differences 


appear to be too great to be attributable entirely 


to such factors. The number of members per 100 


population varied from 11.7 in Minneapolis and 


11.5 in Cincinnati to1.9 in Dallas and 2.0 in 


Detroit. Fifteen of the areas reported 50 percent 
or more of the members to be underl8 years of age. 


At one extreme was San Francisco with 29 percent 


of its members under 18 and at the other, Kansas 
City with 80 percent. Membership figures for the 


individual areas, considered in relation to at- 


tendance at regularly scheduled group activities 
during 1940, also showed wide variations. The ex- 
tremes were reported by Cincinnati and Kansas City 
where the attendance figures were 17 and 75 times 
their respective membership figures. 

The record system that is emerging in many of 
these agencies as a result of this community-wide 
reporting project is believed to give these agen- 
cies a better understanding of their own program 
in relation to that of other private agencies, and 
to an extent, to those of all agencies engaged in 
leisure-time activities. The agencies participat- 
ing in this reporting plan frequently carry on 


many other important activities in addition to 


these group activities and those, of course, are 
not reflected in the statistics. The group activ- 
ities of the various agencies are, however, quite 
comparable, and it is the hope and intent of this 
reporting project to provide a means of keeping a 
record of this important activity. The reporting 
system has been slow in developing, but experience 
to date’ would seem to indicate that it is proving 
successful and is furnishing a fair report of the 


group activities conducted by the various agencies. 








CLINIC SERVICE IN URBAN AREAS, 1940 


Among large urban areas throughout the United 
States, clinics operated by public and private agen- 
cies have an important place in community programs 
for providing medical service to the needy and for 
maintaining public-health control. Although indi- 
vidual areas differ greatly in the extent to which 
this type of service is used, in a recent study of 
expenditures in anumber of urban areas during 1940, 
it was found that, on the whole, expenditures for 
clinic service were greater than forany other type 
of health service except hospital in-patient serv- 
ice. 1/ 

The present article summarizes certain statis- 
tical data in terms of visits and expenditures re- 
ported by clinics in a group of large urban areas. 
The clinics reported provide free and low-cost 
service that is locally considered to be a part of 
the welfare program intheir respective communities. 
Their reports were submitted to the Children's 
Bureau through its project for the registration of 
social statistics. 2/ 

As defined for purposes of reporting in this 
project the field of clinic service includes only 
clinics and medical conferences that are under the 
charge cfa physician or a dentist and are expected 
to be held regularly at the same time and placa 3/ 


1/ The Commmity Welfare Picture in 34 Urban 
Areas, 1940, pp. 41 and 42. Children's Bureau, 
Washington, June 1941. 

2/ A report on clinic service in urban areas 
during January-June 1939 was included in Social 
Statistics, December 1939. 

Separately organized mental-hygiene clinics 
and clinics and medical conferences that are pro- 
vided as part of specially organized programs of 
school-health service are not included here but 
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Agencies reporting in this field include hospital 


out-patient departments, dispensaries, public- 


health departments, and other agencies that oper- 
ate medical and dental clinics for the diagnosis and 
treatment of disease and for the supervision of well 
individuals. Although many of the agencies operate 
general medical and surgical clinics, a large part 
of their serviceis provided in specialized clinics, 
particularly 


in venereal-disease, tuberculosis, 


heart-disease, dental, and eye, ear, nose, and 


throat clinics, and in clinics and medical confer- 
ences for maternity care, pediatrics, and child 
health. 


Number of Clinic Visits, 1936-40. 





Although reporting has been much more complete 


in 1940, when 443 agencies in 38 areas submitted 


monthly reports,272 agencies have submitted month- 


ly reports since January 1936. The number of 


visits 4/ reported monthly by these agencies during 
the period January 1936 through December 1940 are 


charted in figure 1 with visits 
are covered in other fields of the social-statis- 
tics project. Clinics organized for profit; those 
operated exclusively for the care of the residents 
of a maternity home, children's institution, or 
home for the aged; and those that are operated by 
an industrial or commercial establishment and that 
provide care only for the employees of the estab- 
lishment are excluded from the reporting project. 
4/ A clinic visit as defined for reporting in 
the social-statistics project is the occasion when 
treatment or any other personal professional serv- 
ice is given to a patient. Agencies reporting in 
the project are instructed to count only one visit 
to any one clinic for a given attendance at the 
agency even though several different types of treat- 
ment were provided. When a service is given in 


to public and to 


more than one clinic or medical conference during ’ 


a single attendance at the agency,a visit is to be 
counted for each of these clinics and medical con- 
ferences. 
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FIG.1-CLINIC VISITS, JANUARY 1936—-DECEMBER 1940, AS REPORTED BY 66 PUBLIC AGENCIES 
AND 206 PRIVATE AGENCIES 
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1936 


private agencies shown separately. 


1937 


As to the pro- 
portion of total visits reported by public and by 


private clinics, the distribution in this series 


compares closely with that for the larger group of 
443 agencies reporting during 1940, which repre- 
sent practically all of the service provided in 38 
urban areas. 

The average monthly number of clinic visits 


during 1940 was 17 percent above the average for 


1936 and only slightly below that in the year 1939 
The increase 


when the highest figure was reached. 


over the 5-year period took place almost entirely 


in 1938 when the number of visits to both public 


and private clinics rose markedly, averaging 15 


percent over the number in the preceding year. 
The average monthly number of visits to public 
clinics in 1940 


showed an increase of 28 percent 


dal ze ee ae ae ee ee i San eae ese 
JFMAMJJASONDJFMAMJ JASONDJ FMAMJ J ASONDJFMAMJ JASONDJFMAMJJASOND 


1938 1939 


over the 1936 average. 


1940 


In private clinics, where 


the number of visits declined during the last 2 
years of the period, the number during 1940 was only 
6 percent above that of 1936. 
The operation of clinics on certain days of 
the week only and the consequent differences in the 
number of sessions from month to month is reflected 
in the sharpness of the monthly changes inthe num- 
ber of visits. This is substantiated by the com- 


parable fluctuations in the number of visits to 
public and to private clinics. With few exceptions 
an increase or decrease in the number of visits re- 
ported by clinics under public auspices was accom- 
panied by a similar change in the number reported 
by clinics under private auspices. 

A comparison of the figures by months for each 


year fails to indicate any clear seasonal movement. 
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On the average, however, the smallest number of 


. 


visits were made during December, January, and 


February and.the greatest number during March and 
August. 


Clinic Service in 38 Urban Areas, 1940. 





As stated above, the reporting in the clinic 


field during 1940 represents considerably higher 


coverage of total clinic service in urban areas 


than has been available through the social-statis- 


tics project up to the present time. 5/ Data are 


reported here on 38 urban areas having a population 
of 25,100,000 or 19 percent of the total population 
of the United States in 1940 and including 50 per- 


cent of the total population in cities of 100,000 


or more population. The services of 443 agencies, 


122 under public auspices and 321 under private aus- 


pices, are included. In certain areas a few agen- 


cies 4id not submit reports. 6/ Information forward- 
ed to the Children's Bureau from these areas, how- 


ever, indicates that for the 38 areas combined the 


services that were omitted probably do not include 


more than 1 percent of the visits made to public 


clinics and 3 percent of those to private clinics 


of the types included here. 


5/ The increase in coverage during 1940 
occurred under a new plan whereby the Children's 
Bureau issues a monthly trend series based on re- 
ports from urban areas providing reasonably com- 
plete information on the total services of their 
public and private agencies and supplying reports 
on identical agencies each month. A discussion of 
this plan was given in Social Statistics for March 
1940. 

6/ Data covering more than 5 percent of the 
public or private services were reported to be lack 
ing in the following cases: public agencies not re- 
porting in Kansas City (Mo.), Minneapolis, and San 
Francisco; private agencies not reporting in 
Cincinnati, Duluth, Kansas City (Mo.), Providence, 
San Francisco, Washington (D.C.),and Wilkes-Barre. 





During 1940 approximately 17,000,000 visits 
were gpade to clinics in these 38 urban areas. More 
than half (57 percent) were made to clinics under 
public auspices. 

Of the various types of agencies reporting in 
the clinic field the out-patient departments of 
public hospitals reported the greatest number of 
visits, nearly equalled by similar departments of 


private hospitals (table 1). Public and private 
agencies of this type together provided 60 percent 
of the total clinic service in the 38 areas. Vis- 
its to clinics operated by city, county, and State 
health departments, for the most part visits to 
venerealedisease clinics andtomaternal and child- 
health clinics and medical conferences amounted to 


22 percent of the total. 


Table 1—Percentage distribution of clinic visits 
py type of agency; 38 urban areas, 1940 

















Bun- Visits 

ber 
Type of agency of Per- 
agen- Number poor 

cies 
All types..... cccccces| 443 116,957,226 1 100 
Public hospitals.....sseeee+| 4&8 | 5,218,713 31 
Private hospitals......... -| 166 | 4,878,033 29 
Public-health departments..| 55 | 3,834,260 22 
Private heelth egencies....| 155 | 2,364,757 14 
Public-welfare departments.| 11 537, 682 3 
Other public agencies...... 8 123, 781 1 














The number of visits reported by individual 


areas during 1940 are shown in table 2, together 
with the proportion of the total visits accounted 
for by public and by private agencies. The total 
number of visits reported varied from 14,700 in 


Canton to more than 3,100,000 in Chicago. Because 


it is not possible to exclude 


from these current 


figures the number of visits in many areas made by 
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O visits Table 2.-Visits to clinics and medical conferences; 38 urban areas, 1940 
as. More Visits 
Urban areas Number 
S under (grouped according <a Percent of total 
to population in 1940) agencies To tal Under public | Under private 
auspices auspices 
rting in , 
. WR icccsiceesssecsseseeeeessseness veeenes 4uz, 16, 957,226 57 43 
ments of 
b Yore than 500,000 population: 
um 
Pe i eeeaucauaaeueal 26 955,494 39 61 
Nasa iasiginiks ta delhi bib eck nae 23 434, 259 55 45 
ment 
ee ERI 6 ccscuecsns SAAC OT ATER LE 40 3,100, 658 54 46 
' CIRCE ENS oc cvcecscuceces isaeseenmenme ones : 13 361, 504 67 33 
¥ . 
OD saan oases nace ieeinin cients asiieatiinit 15 668,281 30 70 
, RE. cic orkenieteadvebiesiedkhehirneerias 23 1,166,806 50 50 
EE sa icicenies aches AAD EID 12 368,320 77 23 
s. View Los AngeleS.....ssescseesesees ccccccvccccees ; 25 1,557,631 69 31 
ETN... ce eecedseses Ord cas eae enawens ;. 12 507,078 80 20 
q PEGI cncice cesccesscceccscatcessonessees 31 627, 528 11 89 
nd St 
Or: SI ai dicsaadetans snaihilcdasceaenieen 16 1,023, 395 as 45 
hatte ts San Francisco........- iuecebous Rares bere State 16 720,804 4g 52 
eniimten,. Bs. Gu. cacinccciccccvcwseeceeseceses 13 673,031 56 uy 
i child- 
250, C00--500,000 population: 
unted to Akron...... ie lahaiciskal cepa erehe be varenenenaw widens Lh 5 90, 626 4g 51 
NNN oe cee eneian eee owe euenas 13 521,854 91 9 
Birmingham. ......+.0. NS Oe Ei ee Oe 7 207, O45 90 10 
ia inkkckndneenecdetcinbecaeecceeusen 6 163,999 53 47 
. visits Dallas...... Re ee Pe er re 13 329,287 70 30 
10 NO ico noid oe kiss eed Sven oc dees ceweseeaees 7 187, 340 83 17 
TRUIOMOIE Rss cic sescctececss ieeincieas seutiee a a 6 228, 340 98 2 
a Tamene City. Woscccccecccceseccesecoceece Sees 20 248,711 60 4O 
ts Lowi sville...ccccccccccce coe OREN ES Oh erRenebe Sy 397,873 98 2 
— Minneapolis. ..cocsc.es sues OC eae een ewes ; 8 214,812 80 20 
Per- ite CEN onc ccecceoesreesceseeweceseseesec 12 816,022 59 41 
cent Providence........6. Riplavciniey ocoutee nar epiee eeelee & 211,185 17 83 
—}——— RACHMONG..cccccccccccccccccccccccs se ceeewe oes 5 157,118 99 1 
26 | 100 St. Paulescscecccccccecrcceees oc ccccceccceees 6 184, 734 66 34 
L3 31 
3 29 Less than 250,000 population: 
0 | 22 ENON S RR ery eee ee ene ee 2 14, 733 6 94 
7 14 Des Moines........ salnneews aie sina sa een “ae 4 $3,565 78 22 
52 3 a cenienionneiiae ent igevimencnne 4 35,521 84 16 
51 1 Grand Rapids...... pinta ses ervemineiien - 7 53,572 68 32 
_ New Haven..... Sais ecacuaaeaeaiaates scoean ar mereceners 9 149,191 : Ze 
_ Ria o0-56056 0csdscdesecencusesssenvenseeese 6 102,435 3 6 
dividual Sed NRE RENTS AED 3 32,292 9h - 
Springfield, MASS..cccccccccccccvecvesssesvcs 8 51, 42k 1 39 
together RIOR, 6occcessccsnenesetesesvesesereweses ; 4 137,079 24 76 
ro WEI o.cis 04:05:00 0.860 0c cence siciceigewssice eens 2 pi 100 | .cceccccsccces 
4 ” WANES. ccc cecccceseeccess a, CREP EES 8 85, 945 19 81 
1e total 
700 persons residing outside the area, direct compari- between public and private agencies (table 2. 
by in 
sons with population figures for each area have not -------- 
Because '7/ In some areas it is known that clinic serv- 
been made: ices are operated under anarrangement whereby pub- 
current Vis : lic and private agencies are jointly responsible. 
Among the individual areas there was much vari- In all cases the classification of agencies as pub- 
made by lic or private has been madeon the type of adminis- 
ation in the distribution of total clinic visits tration and noton the source of financial support. 
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In 17 areas more than two-thirds of the visits were 
made to public clinics. In 4 of these the public 
services accounted for all,or almost all, of the 


visits. At the other extreme there were 7 areas 


where the volume of service provided by private 
agencies more than doubled that by public agencies. 
Canton reported the highest proportion (94 percent) 
of total clinic services under private auspices. 
In figure 2 the distribution of clinic visits 
by auspices of reporting agencies is shown for the 


FIG. 2.— PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CLINIC VISITS BY 
AUSPICES OF AGENCY; 38 URBAN AREAS GROUPED AC- 























CORDING TO REGION, 1940 
Percent 
Region fe) 25 50 75 100 
Total, 38 creos ae: 
Northeastern 
Midwestern 








Far western 





Southern 





Private 


38 areas grouped by 4 geographic regions. 8/ Only 


in the northeastern region was the larger part (64 


percent) of the visits made to clinics under pri 


vate auspices. In the southern region, on the 


other hand, ‘7% percent of the total visits were 


reported by public agencies. 


8/ The grouping of the areas by regions was 
made as follows: Northeastern region--Baltimore, 
Buffalo, New Haven, Pittsburgh, Providence, 
Springfield (Mass.), Syracuse, Washington (D.C.), 
and Wilkes-Barre; southern region--Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham, Dallas, Houston, Louisville, New Orleans, 
and Richmond; midwestern region--Akron, Canton, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Des Moines, 
Detroit, Duluth, Grand Rapids, Indianapolis, Kansas 
City (Mo.), Milwaukee,Minneapoligs, Omaha, St.Louis 
St. Paul, Sioux City, and Wichita; far western 
region--Denver, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 
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Number of Visits and Cost of Clinic Service. 





As a result of a special study in a number of 
urban areas certain related data on expenditures 
and visits toclinics are available for 28 of these 
areas for the year 1940. 9/ In the interest of 
having this special study cover as nearlyas possi- 


ble the 


total service provided in each area to 
residents of the area, it was requestéd that re- 
ports be obtained from agencies not submitting 


service statistics currently and also that the nun 
ber of visits and costs of service provided to non- 
residents be 


2xcluded from the reports. In _ the 


clinic field about one-fifth of the agencies in- 


cluded were reported to serve an area larger than 
the urban area designated for the study. Estimates, 
usually based on the number of admissions by place 
of residence, were used where actual figures were 
not available to give the desired data. 

The total expenditures for clinic service in 


the 28 urban areas during 1940 amounted to 56 cents 


th payments by 


roy 


per capita. w receiving 
service excluded, the per capita expenditure for 
providing free clinic care was 47 cents. Of this, 
29 cents was paid from public funds. 

The average cost per visit including payments 


by patients was 82 cents for all types of agencies 


combined. For visits to public and private out- 


patient departments together the average unit cost 


9/ These reports were submitted in connection 
with The Community Welfare Picture in 34 Urban 
Areas, 1940 (Children's Bureau, Washington, June 
1941). Reports of clinics of the types covered in 
the present article and reports 
organized mental-hygiene clinics: were combined in 
the published report of that study. In the present 
article expenditures of the latter type of clinic 
are excluded. 
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as that found 


10/ 


Differences in the relative size of the pro- 


yas found to be the same (81 cents) 


in the National Health Inventory of 1936. 


gram aS measured by expenditures and visits are 


shown in the analysis by type of agency (figure 3) 


FIG. 3.-PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CLINIC VISITS AND 
EXPENDITURES FOR CLINIC SERVICE, BY TYPE OF 
AGENCY, 28 URBAN AREAS, 1940 
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and by area (figure 4). These differences are due, 
of course, to variations in the contentof program, 
in personnel practices, and other importantfactors 
which affect the cost per visit and which cannot be 
sufficiently weighed ina general survey. The 
figures indicate the need for caution, however, in 
measuring the size of a program by the two methods 
of number of visits and of amount of expenditures. 

In table 3(p.18) the expenditures reported by 
each area for clinic services during 1940 are an- 
alyzed by source of funds. Inall but 60f the areas 
of the expenditures were 


more than 80 percent 


accounted for by public appropriations and funds 


10/ Plumley, Margaret Lovell: Out-Patient 
Operating Costs, in Modern Hospital, Vol. 49, No. 6 
(December 1937). 








FIG.4.-CLINIC VISITS PER 1,000 POPULATION AND EXPENDITURES 
PER CAPITA FOR CLINIC SERVICE; 28 URBAN AREAS, 1940 


Visits per |,000 population Per capito expenditures 


Number Dollars 
Area oO 400 800 200 oO 25 50 75 100 125 
EE: 5 A co pI A A i = 

Total,28areos 688 | 
San Francisco |,\6o TER ITE 
New Orleons |,\63 RAE 
Atlanta er aaa 
Baltimore I eRe 
Louisville MIR RT 
Woshington, D.C. 955 RRR 
St. Louis ee a) 
Dallas SARS ae 
Providence ae OnE 
Houston RSI SR 
Milwaukee ee RNR: 
Wichita ae | 
Cincinnati EET a 
Richmond Re RR 

Los Angeles 565 =m RRR 
Cleveland RS 
Buffalo IRE aa 
Kansas City,Mo. 545 =e o7 Zz 
Indionapolis 495 =i’ lca 
Birminghom 45: .- = 

Des Moines 427 aa 
Columbus ore 25 

Omaha RnR 3] a 
Duluth 35 = 

Sioux City 3. Raieats 
Springfield, Mass. 271 Si re | 

Akron oc7 an | 

Canton 638 o4 8 


from private sources other than payments by patients. 
Two areas reported that all clinic service of the 
types included in this study was provided at no 
cost to patients, and in 4 other areas at least 95 
percent of the service was provided inthis manner. 

The areas differed widely in the use of funds 
from public and private sources. In the majority, 
however, public funds were used to the greater ex- 
tent. One area, Wichita, reported that all funds 
for clinic service came from public sources, and 4 
other areas reported that public funds accounted 


for more than 75 percent of all their expenditures. 
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Table 3,-Percentage distribution of expenditures by source of funds and by area; 28 urban areas, 1940 























5] 


Payments by Funds from public and private sources 
Urban area . Zotal — 

expenditures receiving To tal Public Private 

service funds funds 
Total, 28 Areas .secsece 100 17 83 52 31 
AKTON. ccccccccccccccccccccece 100 12 83 19 69 
DRRRics scckaeece0se000esense 100 5 95 70 25 
DATS SOTEs cccicccocccocccccess 100 31 69 21 kg 
Birmingham....ccccccssececess 100 12 838 73 a) 
Bul(Alo..cccccccccccccccccece 100 8 92 59 33 
re 100 1 99 16 83 
CENSLREBU . cccccccsccsocccees 100 11 89 4O 4g 
Cleveland. .cccccccccccecceces 100 21 79 28 51 
ColUMBUS.ccccccccccccccccccce 100 28 72 34 38 
DAllas...ccccccccccccscccseses 100 17 83 25 58 
Des MoineS..ccccccccccccccces 100 3 97 76 21 
Daluth. .ccccccccccccsccccccecs 100 4 96 4g 4g 
Houston. cccoccccecccccccccccs 100 14 86 61 25 
Indianapolis....ccccceceseees 100 9 91 89 2 

Kansas City, Mo....sccocceces 100 9 Q1 29 
Los Angeles...ccccccccccccccs 100 14 86 67 19 
Louisville...cccccccccccccccce 100 7 93 88 5 
Milwaukee. ..cceccescecccccecs 100 13 87 52 35 
Diet GNRONED, cccsceseccereonss 100 19 $1 uu 37 
Omaha. .cccccccccccccccccccece 100 25 75 18 

Providence. .ccccccccccccccccs 100 25 75 15 60 
Réehmeahs cc cccccccccecccccese 100 17 83 67 16 
St. Louis. .coccccccccccccccce 100 18 $2 47 5 
San Francisco... cccccccccecce 100 27 73 45 28 
Sioux City...cccccccscccccece 100 jeccccccccccce 100 91 9 
Springfield, Mass......sse++. 100 17 g 56 27 
Washington, D. C......se-eees 100 16 8 69 15 
WACHL ER. oc ccccccccccccccccccs 100 Jocccccccccece 100 100 | -ccccccccccces 
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CHANGES IN SOCIAL AND HEALTH SERVICES, 1940 TO 1941 





INTRODUCTION 


Reporting of statistics of social and health 
services provided by 42 urban communities to the 
project for the registration of social statistics 
of the Children's Bureau was better during 1940 
and 1941 than at any previous time. The improve- 
ment has produced more complete and accurate cen- 
tral records of services provided in the registra- 
tion areas and, therefore, provides more nearly 
comparable figures for the study of changes in the 
community-welfare picture which occurred when the 
country wes experiencing unprecedented expansion 
in defense and war activities. 

This summary of reports for 1941 in compari- 
son with reports for 1940 also provides a bench 
mark for the further measurement of the volume 
of social and health services ina _ substantial 
portion of the urban communities of the United 
States. 1/ Determination of the size of social 
and health programs in the period immediately be- 
fore the entrance of the United States into the 
war will facilitate appraisals of the effect of 
the war on this importent part of the Nation's 
social structure. 

Immediately of interest are the quantitetive 
changes taking place in the programs of social and 
health services during an upward swing in the 
business cycle. War production went into high gear 
in 1941. Employment soared in most metropolitan 
areas. The average monthly index of employment in 
manufacturing industries of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics rose to new highs in 1940 in all but 
one of the registration areas (Duluth) represented 
in their figures. 2/ The rise continued into 1941 
in all but one area (Grand Rapids). Comparison of 
employment indexes for December 1941 with those 
for the corresponding month of 1940 show decreases 
only in the Detroit and Grand Rapids areas (4.3 
percent and 13.5 percent, respectively), and in- 
creases in all other registration areas included, 
ranging from 2.8 percent (Richmond) to 66.6 per- 
cent (Wichita). 

Against this picture of generally improved 
employment in the registration areas, this article 
presents a comparison of selected social service 


--—-—— we wee ew we 


1/ The combined population of the 42 reporting 
areas in 1940 represented about 50 percent of the 
total population of the United States in urban 
areas of 100,000 or more inhabitents. 
2/ U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics: Index of Employment in Manufacturing 
Industries, by Metropolitan Area. Press release, 
October 1941. 

U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics: Index of Employment in Manufacturing 
Industries, by Metropolitan Area. December 1941. 


and health statistics to indicate the coincidental 
changes in social and health services, in terms of 
average monthly figures reported for 1941, and the 
percentage of change from 1940. The detailed fig- 
ures are presented in appendix tables 1 and 2. The 
percentage changes are presented graphically in 
figure l. Because the plotting in this figure is 
on a percentage basis the direction of change in 
total services is influenced by the relative pro- 


FIG.l.- PERCENTAGE CHANGE FROM 1940 IN AVERAGE MONTHLY FIGURES FOR SELECTED 


TYPES OF SOCIAL AND HEALTH SERVICE IN 42 URBAN AREAS, 94! 
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portion of the total services which were provided 
by public and by private agencies. 

The number of areas in the registration proj- 
ect during 1940 and 1941, the number of agencies 
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Table 1.--Number and combined population of reporting areas and agencies included, by selected types of 
service, 1940 and 1941 

















Number of areas 
Number Combined 
of population of 
Type of service maperting Not |agencies} reporting 
No report-| report- areas, 
Total|Service|/organized| ing ing a/ | 1940 census 
service 
Family: 
Family welfare and relief, private............ 42 een 305 26, 848,154 
Family welfare and relief, public............. 42 3 ee eee 103 26,954,006 
Aid to dependent children..................... 41 4. ee 1 53 26,671,340 
a nccagtechosevetestensesws 41 | re P : 49 26,671, 340 
cee enceuhnsiehene -| 4o 39 1 2 47 26,495, 458 
Service and relief to transients and 
TC ccknhenes saree eiaieadeh eoenber 4O 35 5 2 45 24,959,499 
Shelter care for transient and homeless....... 37 36 1 5 135 24,940,416 
ike e ence avewn eéebenesetihs at 39 28 11 3 30 25,032,636 
Institutions for aged..............ceee eee eeee 25 24 1 17 189 16, 256,545 
Child welfare: 
Protective and foster care...............005. ‘ 8 7) ere 4 591 25,355,861 
a eae 5 cial pa eawRMa 34 6 2 159 25,858,650 
NS co cacestaccebevewech a cun 39 35 4 3 80 25,747,307 
Health: 
Re er -| 30 or 12 435 19,612,453 
Clinic, other than mental-hygiene............. 38 yee: 4 437 25,103,970 
PI SEONG GESMEG 6 oo cc ccc cccccccceavtoes -| 36 29 7 6 7 19, 449 ,064 
Medical service in patient's home and in 
doctor's office...... inacsehbvecipsdeswae stun 25 24 1 17 55 16,985,935 
Medical-social service............... pbusiebed -| 34 25 + 8 109 19,391,337 
I SI co vcecccctesscdensees wens 35 re ‘ 7 195 19,810,274 
as car git Gia ack ahaa 35 33 2 7 83 19,310,274 
Group work: 
Service of group-work agencies.............+6. 30 7 ee 12 304 14,934,575 
Local groups organized under national 
ths ukk tdceekaeehbebde teen ene endend’ -| 36 Oe Ricsavaeves 6 105 21,106,198 
Socialeservice exchange............cececeececers | ME oasayawe 1 ho 26,077,338 























a/ Includes duplication among types of service in instances where a single agency in an area pro= 
vides a separately organized service in two or more specified fields. 


included in the classification of fields of ser- 
vice reported, and the population covered by each 
type of service are showm in table 1. A descrip~ 
tion of the registration areas is given in appen- 
dix table 3. The differences noted there in the 
geographical boundaries of the areas should be 
kept in mind as a source of incomparability of 
areas. 

Coverage of the 1940 and 1941 statistics was 
well over 90 percent in most of the fields of ser- 


4/ The territory included in each reporting area 
was determined locally and coincides as a general 
rule with the planning area of the council of so- 
cial agencies or the fund-raising area of the com- 
munity chest. 


vice in nearly all of the areas. 5/ The statistics 
for all types of service for which nonresidents 
are not considered a responsibility of the local 
community, except those for hospital in-patient 
service, have been adjusted to include only ser- 
vice given to persons resident in the area, with 
minor exceptions in certain areas. The statistics 
do not represent all the work of the reporting 
agencies but only services provided in connection 
with the chief functions of the agency. 

Because there is considerable variation in 
the relative importance of each of the tynes of 


-—-—-<—<8 @- @e =~ = © = 


5/ An area is not included in a field if it can- 
not give assurance thet it can report promptly 
each month at least 80 percent of tne total volume 
of service in the specified field. 
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service selected for reporting, it would be de- 
sirable to express the figures in terms of ratios. 
However, the service figures themselves do not 
permit the use of this technique because there is 
no denominator which is common to all types. In 
some fields they represent the number of cases 
served and in others the number of services pro- 
vided to individuals. Financial date, although 
presenting certain limitations with respect to an 
absolute measure, have the merits of the dollar as 
& common denominator end can be expressed as parts 
of the whole. 


Table 2.--Percentage distribution of net expendi- 
tures for selected fields of social and health 
service in 34 urban areas, 1940 a/ 











Percent 
Fields of service of 
total 
Total, 21 fields covered by service 
POPOTtSecccccccccccccccccccccccccces| 100.0 
Femh gc ccccccccccccvccccscsccce aeeweeesiee’ 0.1 
Family welfare and relief, private 
ss nidccsetecensecetpesseessews 2.4 
Family welfare and relief, public 
BHONCLOB. . cccccccccccccccsccccccccveces 30.8 
Aid to dependent children..........-ss0- 6.1 
Old-age assistance...........++--- ccvcce 25.6 
ALG to the BLEnd...cccccccccccccccccces 1.3 
Service and relief to transients and 
travelers......... Cerca reossescesee 0.2 
Shelter care for transients and 
HOMOLOGS. c cc ccccccccccccccccccscccccccs 0.7 
BOGE B8b. co ccccccccccccccccscoccscccecce 0.1 
Institutions for aged........sseeccesees 2.9 
Child welfare....ccccccccccccccccccccces -+|__ 6.0 
Protective and foster care.......-..s00- 5.6 
Day-nursery CAaT@....sseccceccsccevcscers 0.2 
Maternity-home Ccare.....csseceseeecssece 0.2 
Health. ..cccccccccccccccccccescccscsccscoe| 2005 
Hospital in-patient........scseeeeeecees 14.7 
Clinic, other than mental-hygiene....... 2.8 
Mental-hygiene clinic......seesesseceses 0.2 
Medical service in patient's home and 
in doctor's office.......... COTES 0.6 
Medical-social service........sseeeeeeee|  B/ 
Public-health nursing.......seesseeees ° 2.0 
School hygiene other than nursing....... 0.5 
Group Work... cccccscccccceccees eeecccee ee 3.1 
Service of local group-work agencies.... 2.6 
Local groups organized under national 
programs...... Perrrrrrrrrerer rr rere rs 0.5 








a/ The Commnity Welfare Picture in 34 Urban 
Areas, 1940. 


b/ Included in expenditures for hospitals 
and clinics. 


Twenty-one. types of service have been select— 
ed for comparison of expenditures reported for the 
year 1940 in 34 urban areas. They represent 
selected services provided to individuals in the 
fields of family service, child-welfare service, 
health service, and group-work service. 7/ The 
relative importance of the 21 selected programs in 
1940 in the 34 urban areas combined is showm in 
table 2. 

A percentage distribution of the 1940 net ex- 
penditures by major fields of service is given in 
figure 2. This shows that family services ac- 
counted for 70 percent of the total expenditures 
reported for the 21 types of service; health ser- 
vices, 21 percent; child-welfare services, 6 per-= 
cent; and group-work services, 3 percent. 


FIG.2- PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF NET EXPENDITURES FOR SELECTED FIELDS 
OF SOCIAL AND HEALTH SERVICE IN 34 URBAN AREAS, 1940 
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CHANGES, 1940 TO 1941, IN THE VOLUME OF SOCIAL AND 
HEALTH SERVICES FOR 42 URBAN AREAS COMBINED 


The general experience of 42 urban areas in 
1941 shows decreases from 1940 in most of the se- 
lected social and health services. The sharpest 
decreases were reported in family service and in 
health service. The decreases were generally more 
pronounced in services under public auspices than 
in those under private auspices. Figure 1 indi- 
cates these changes. 

The greatest change was reported in the broad 
field of family service and reflected the most ex- 
treme variations in total services among individu- 
al progrems. Those programs in which-the need for 

6/ U. S. Department of Labor,Children's Bureau: 
The Commmnity Welfare Picture in 34 Urban Areas, 
1940. Washington, June 1941. 

7/ smong other important types of social and 
health services provided in the urban areas to in- 
dividuals but not included by the current service 
reports of the registration of sociel statistics 
are: Services for delinquent adults,services pro- 
vided chiefly by juvenile courts for children with 
conduct problems, institutional care of delin- 
quent children, public recreation services, summer- 
camp programs, fresh-air camps,mental hospital in- 
patient services, and certain public-health depart- 
ment activities. Services to agencies rather than 
to individuals, which are omitted from this ened 
iture enalysis, include services of central plan- 
ning and financing organizations and social-service 
exchanges. 
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service is directly related to fluctuations in em 
ployment—public general relief and shelter care— 
showed the most drastic curtailment in 1941. Case 
loads increased in the programs for special types 
of public assistance—old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and aid to the blind—-which 
may not be so immediately affected by changes in 
the general level of employment. 

Four of the nine types of service in the fam- 
ily field are provided by both public and private 
agencies. On the whole, the services provided by 
public agencies showed the most pronounced changes 
from 1940. In some programs, notably legal aid 
and service and relief to transients and travelers, 
both public and private agencies provide service. 
In the legal-aid field public service increased 
while private programs decreased in size. In the 
field of relief to transients and travelers, given 
largely by travelers-aid societies affiliated with 
the United Service Organizations, private agencies 
showed a 10-percent increase. 

Health service showed changes within a nerrow 
er range in the total services reported by the 
combined 42 areas than did family service. Six of 
the 7 types of service within this broad field 
showed decreases from 1940. The sharpest decrease 
was reported in medical service to patients in 
their homes, especially in services provided by 
private agencies. The sharpest increase was in 
admissions to tuberculosis hospitals. 

Differences of some magnitude were noted in 
the direction of change for in-patient services of 
public and private hospitels. Admissions to and 
total patient-days in public general and special 
hospitals declined wherees relatively large in- 
creases in the same statistics were shown for pri- 
vate general and special hospitals. On the other 
hand, the reports of public tuberculosis hospitals 
showed increases in total and free patient-—days 
and the figures of private tuberculosis hospitals, 
decreeses. 

The decrease in free patient-days in private 
generel and special hospitals contrasts with an 
increase in the total patient-days care given by 
these hospitals. This may be due to a greater 
ability to pay for service because of improved lo- 
cal economic conditions and the rapid expansion of 
hospital service plans providing for the prepay- 
ment of hospital services. 

There were relatively small changes in the 
volume of child-welfare service. The range of 
change was between a decreese of 2.9 percent 
(children in institutions) and an increase of 2.5 
percent (children in day nurseries). Maternity- 
home care showed no change whatever. A small in- 
crease was reported in the number of children in 
day nurseries. 

The chief contrast between public and private 
service statistics in the child-welfare field was 
reflected in the figures reported for the total 
number of dependent and neglected children under 
cere in foster homes, which showed almost no total 
change but showed an increase in public-agency 
service anda decrease in private-agency service 
in 1941. 


Reports from the several types of private or- 
genizations in the group-work field reflect little 
expansion in leisure-time activities. A slight 
decrease was noted in attendance at selected gro»p- 
work activities, whereas the number of members on 
the registers of national-program groups showed an 
increase. 

A review of the 1941 statistics indicates the 
influence of increased employment and improved 
economic conditions on the volume of the selected 
social and health services. The development of a 
general pattern of change attributable to war ac~ 
tivity among the areas reporting the selected so- 
cial and health services is not yet in evidence. 
The development of war activities did not, of 
course, affect all communities to the same extent 
in 1941. The unevenness of this development may 
be one of the local influences reflected in the 
wide variations among reporting areas in the di- 
rection and amplitude of changes which character- 
ize the statistics. 

The response of social agencies to the war 
situation may not be apparent in the statistics 
reported for 1941 because of the lag between the 
appearance of a need for service and its provision 
by a social agency. Relief was not provided on a 
large scale by many commmities until the second 
or third year, or later, of the depression that 
began in 1929. It took time to develop reporting 
procedures covering emergency depression activ- 
ities. It may take as long or longer for commmi- 
ties to recognize the more complex problems aris- 
ing from the war situation, to launch needed pro- 
grams, for such programs to be utilized by people 
needing help, and for procedures to be developed 
for reporting the services to a central agency. 

Local commmities must become aware of the 
changing situation and of the emergence of new 
problems and needs. Studies to isolate, identify, 
and measure these needs must be undertaken in or= 
der that an effective plan of ection may be adopt- 
ed. The summary of developments in these 42 urban 
areas in 1941 may provide, for the registration- 
area cities and for other communities, a point of 
departure for such investigations. 


FAMILY SERVICE 


Services of family agencies in the 42 urban 
areas combined showed a reduction in 1941 as com 
pared with 1940 in 5 of the 9 types of service in- 
cluded under this broad classification (table 3). 
The greatest decrease, amounting to one-third of 
the 1940 service, was reported by public family- 
welfare and relief agencies. A substantial decline 
was also reported in shelter care (20 percent) and 
smaller decreeses occurred in legal aid, institu- 
tional care of edults, and femily welfare and re- 
lief by private agencies. Increases occurred in 
the 3 speciel types of public assistance and in 
service and relief for transients and travelers. 





Table 3.--Percentage change from 1940 in average monthly figures for selected types of family service in 42 urban areas, 1941 
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Family welfare and relief, private agencies. 


Comparable reports from 1929 to 1940 from 
private agencies in 116 urban arees show that pri- 
vate-egency responsibility for family welfare and 
relief reached its peak during 1932. 8/ Since the 
launching of the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tion early in 1933 public agencies have taken over 
the major responsibility for providing financial 
assistance while privete agencies have shown an in- 
creasing responsibility for providing professional 
social service to cases accepted for study and 
treatment. In the 42 urban areas a continuation 
of this trend is shom in that while the average 
monthly number of cases reported by private agen- 
cies showed practically no change in 1941 as com 
pered with 1940, the number of cases receiving 
social service only increased 10 percent and the 
number of cases receiving financial assistance 
dropped 15 percent. However, the average monthly 
payment increased from $16.40 per case during 1940 
to $18.22 during 1941 (figure 3). Only 6 percent 
of the total payments made to family welfare and 
relief cases in public and private agencies com 
bined were received through private funds. 

Family welfare and relief blic agencies. 

As compared with 1940 the average number of 
cases receiving general relief from public agen- 
cies in the 42 urban areas during 1941 dropped 34 
percent. In contrast to the average experience of 
the combined areas, Washington, D.C., New Orleans, 
end Louisville showed increases in average monthly 
number of cases. The general reduction in 1941 
was a continuation of the downward movement that 
started in 1940. Although the number of cases 
assisted by public agencies decreased sharply, the 
average monthly payment per case was practically 
the same during the 2 years, being $26.60 in 1940 
as compared with $25.97 in 1941 (figure 3). 


Special types of public assistance. 


In 1935 the Social Security Act authorized 
Federal grants for three speciel types of public 
assistence—old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind—to States with 
plens approved by the Social Security Board. Each 
program as reported to the Social Security Board 
by 116 urban areas combined has shown a continued 
expansion since 1935. From 1940 to 1941 the com 
bined reports from the 42 urban areas 9/ showed an 
increase of 15 percent in the average monthly num 
ber of aid-to-dependent-children cases, an in- 
crease of 10 percent in the average monthly number 
of old-ege-assistance cases, and an increase of 2 
percent in the average monthly number of aid-to- 

8/ Social Security Bulletin, Februery 1941, p. 
80. Federal Security Agency, Washington, D.C. 

9/ By the end of 1941 each of the 42 urban areas 
had programs providing each type of special assist— 
ance,except that there was no program of aid to the 
blind in Louisville. 


the-blind cases (table 3). Each type of specie} 
assistance case showed some increase in the aver- 
age monthly payment granted (figure 3). During 
1941 the total payments for old-age assistance in 
the 42 arees combined emounted to more than 3 
times the amount paid for aid to dependent chil- 
dren and more than 20 times the amount paid for 
aid to the blind. On the basis of the 1940 census 
population for the combined arees the annual pay- 
ments in 1941 for old-age assistance averaged $4.43 
per capita; for aid to dependent children, $1.28 
per capita; and for aid to the blind, $0.21 per 
capita. 

Percentage changes from 1940 to 1941 as re- 
ported by the urban arees individually showed wide 
varietions; in aid-to-dependent children, from an 
increase of 9] percent in Wilkes-Barre to a de- 
crease of 19 percent in Baltimore; in old-age 
assistence, from an increase of 99 percent in 
Atlanta to a decrease of 5 percent in Baltimore; 
and in aid to the blind, from an increase of 63 
percent in Atlanta to a decrease of 14 percent in 
St. Louis. 


FIG. 3-AVERAGE MONTHLY PAYMENT PER CASE BY TYPE OF ASSISTANCE IN 42 URBAN AREAS, 
1941 AND 1940 
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Service and relief to transients and travelers. 


During 1940 and 1941, 40 of the 42 urban 
areas reported comparable statistics showing the 
volume of case-work service and relief to tran- 
Sients and travelers. However, the number of per- 


sons receiving only information, direction, or re=- 


monthly 


ferral service was not reported on the 
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summeries prepared for the Children's Bureau. 10/ 

Four of every 5 agencies reporting this type 
of service in 1941 were affiliated with the Na- 
tional Travelers Aid Association. During 1941 a 
monthly average of 12,249 cases were reported as 
receiving case-work service and relief in this 
speciel type of seperately organized community 
service for transients and travelers. As compared 
with 1940 this figure represented prectically no 
change. Unattached individuals comprised approxi- 
metely three-fourths of the total number of cases 
reported. Slightly less than two-thirds (64 per- 
cent) of the total cases reported were classified 
as receiving service only. Service-only ceses in 
1941 showed an increase of 12 percent over 1940, 
and cases receiving financial assistance showed a 
decrease of 16 percent. Financial assistence to 
trensients and travelers (exclusive of shelter 
care) averaged $6.28 per case per month in 1941 
and $8.80 per case in 1940. 


Shelter care for homeless or transient persons. 


Reports in the field of shelter care show 
that the yeer 1935 was the all-time high for this 
type of service. 11/ The 1935 peak was attribut- 
able in large meesure to the availability of Fed- 
eral funds for this service from 1933 through 1935. 
During 1936,-with the withdrawal of Federcl funds, 
the number of mesls and lodgings reported dropped 
approximately 65 percent. From the low point of 
1936 a graduel increase was recorded in shelter 
care through 1938. A downward movement began in 
1940, and by 1941 a marked reduction was reported 
in shelter-care service, amounting to one-fourth 
of the 1940 volume of meals and one-fifth of the 
1940 volume of lodgings (appendix table 2). 


Shelter-care auspices. 


In contrast with the family welfare and relief 
progrem where public responsibility continued to 
be predominant after the withdrewal of Federal 
funds, shelter-care programs were continued after 
the close of 1935, primarily through private egen- 
cies. In 1941 approximately two-thirds of the 

10/ As previous enalyses of this type of sepa- 
retely organized progrem of service and relief to 
trensients and travelers have indicated the rele- 
tive numerical prominence of the information, di- 
rection, and referral service, itis important 
that the exclusion of this type of service be kept 
in mind when reviewing the tabulations given in 
this article. Furthermore, it should be noted 
that meals and lodgings provided to transients and 
travelers as a separately organized type of ser- 
vice are reported in the field of shelter care and 
not in this field. 

lJ/ Meals and lodgings provided by self-support- 
ing agencies and commerciel lodging houses operat- 
ed for persons of low income are not included in 
the tabuletions discussed in this article. Agen- 
cies included in this classification provide sep- 
arately organized shelter care for homeless and 
trensient persons in need on a temporary basis. 
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shelter care provided in the 42 urban areas wasre- 
ported by private agencies,including the Salvation 
Army, Volunteers of America, Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jewish agencies, and nonsecterian agencies 
such as missions end sailors’ homes. Moreover, 
the percentage decrease from 1940 reported in 1941 
was considerably less for private agencies than 
for public agencies (appendix table 2). The aver- 
age monthly number of meals provided by public 
agencies in 1941 showed 4 decrease of 39 percent; 
but the decrease shown by privete agencies was 
only 10 percent. Public agencies reported a 38= 
percent decrease in lodgings proviced while pri- 
vate agencies showed a decrease of only 6 percent. 


CHILD WELFARE 


The types of child-welfere work discussed in 
this section are protective and foster care of de- 
pendent and neglected children, day-nursery care, 
and maternity-home care. Other importent services 
to children are presented in other sections of 
this article. Aid to dependent children is con- 
Sidered under the section on family welfare end 
relief. Child-guidance service provided in mental- 
hygiene clinics, physical examination of school 
children, and other health services to children 
are included in the health section. The group- 
work services of privete agencies, including nur- 
sery-school and kindergarten progrems (as distin- 
guished from day-nursery care provided to meet 


e family need) are reported in the group-work 
field. 12/ 
Servic rovided durin ° 


During the year 1941 the averege number of 
children receiving protective and foster care on 
the last day of the month was 104,349; day-nursery 
care, 8,398 children; and the average number of 
women under care in maternity homes, 1,987. 13/ The 
distribution of these 113,000 children and 2,000 
women by type of service and by agency auspices 
shows that 36 percent of the total number under 
care were children who received protective care 
and supervision while living in the homes of their 
parents or relatives; 33 percent received foster- 
home care; 22 percent, care in institutions for 


12/ Other important services provided for chil- 
dren by agencies in the reporting areas but not 
covered by this article include speciel types of 
care for physically and mentally handicapped chil- 
dren, care and treatment of delinquent children, 
public-agency programs that provide day care of 
children, and self-supporting and commercially 
operated programs serving children. 

All statistics included in this analysis 
were adjusted by residence of the children by the 
various urban areas reporting these services. How- 
ever, all women under care of maternity homes, 
whether or not they were residents of the registra- 
tion area, were considered for purposes of these 
tabulations as being the responsibility of the re- 
porting area. 
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dependent and neglected children; 7 percent, day- 
nursery care; and 2 percent were women under care 
in maternity homes. 

Public-agency administration predominated in 
foster-home programs for children but was not 
apparent in day-nursery and maternity-home care 
(figure 4). Responsibility in public agencies for 
the direct care of dependent and neglected chil- 
dren had not been established by January 1940 in 
Detroit, Cincinnati, San Francisco, and Grand 
Rapids. However, during the latter part of 1940, 
Cincinnati organized a public-agency program. The 
first direct services reported by this agency 
covered the month of January 1941. 14/ Thirteen 
areas reported no institutional care for dependent 
and neglected children provided by public agencies.. 
Canton was the only area that reported no private 
agency operating an institution for the care of 
dependent and neglected children. Six of the 42 
areas reported that no day-nursery program was in 
existence during the years 1940 and 1941 (table 4, 
p- 7). These areas were Akron, Canton, Des Moines, 
Duluth, Grand Rapids, and Wilkes-Barre. 


Percentage change from 1940. 


During 1941 the average monthly number of 
children receiving protective and foster- care or 


FIG.4.- AVERAGE MONTHLY NUMBER OF CHILOREN RECEIVING CHILO-WELFARE 
SERVICES BY SELECTED TYPES OF CARE IN 38 URBAN AREAS, 1941 
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public agencies showed an increase of 3 percent 
and private agencies showed a decrease of 1 per- 
cent, the continuation of a trend that has been 
apparent for some years. However, the number of 
dependent and neglected children receiving care in 
public institutions decreased (table 5). In con- 
trast, although the average monthly number of 
children in all foster homes in 1941 was practi- 
cally the same as in 1940, public-agency programs 
showed a 4-percent increase, and private-agency 
programs showed a decrease of 4 percent. In 1940 
public agencies administered 49 percent of the 
total foster-home service and in 1941, 51 percent. 


Table 5.--Average monthly number of children receiving child-welfare services by selected types of care 


and by agency auspices 


in 38 urban areas, 1941 














Percent change from 
Total Auspices 1940 in-- 
Type of care Auspi 
Number Percent | Public |Private Total on sets 
Public |Private 
Total persons..........++. errr 114,734 100.0 | 32,076 | 82,658 -0.1 +2.9 -1.2 





Protective and foster care, total......} 104, 349 


91.0 | 32,076 | 72,273 -0.3 +2.9 1.7 





























In parents’ homes.........-seeeeeeee| 35,6052 31.0 7,307 | 28, 345 +1.8 +5.8 +0.9 

In relatives' homes................ ‘ 5, 843 5.0 2,506 5.23) -2.2 -0.2 -3.6 

Tt SON BGs ccc kiccecccncces «e+| 37,537 33.0 | 19,128 | 18, -0.3 +3.6 -4.0 

In institutions............- vovcscoet Sear 22.0 3,135 | 22,182 -2.9 -5.0 2.5 

Day-nursery carée......... COS eee Tenees 8,398 TeO Jecccccee, 8,398 42.5 | cocccccce +2.5 

Maternity-home care a/...... Saacdeemenel 1,987 Be Buicwcocesl BEGG? Biciwvces icanaecnesves 
a/ Women. 


day-nursery care, and women re. :iving maternity- 
home care was practically the same (-0.1) as the 
corresponding figure for 1940 (table 5). However, 

14/ The extent to which public funds supported 
the various types of child-welfare services in 
1941 was not reported. However, previously pub- 
lished reports have indicated that public funds 
represent an important proportion of the total 
funds received by private agencies for children. 
See Social Statistics, Dec. 1940, p. 14, and The 
Community Welfare Picture, June 1939 and June 1941. 


Foster-home care in individual areas. 





When examined by individual area, the trends 
in private and public foster-home care showed con- 
siderable variation. Reports from 18 of the areas 
indicated a percentage increase in public-agency 
programs ranging from 0.9 percent in Buffalo to 
60.0 percent in Dallas (table 6). In addition, 
one area (Cincinnati) initiated a public-agency 
foster-home program early in 1941. Three areas 
(San Francisco, Detroit,and Grand Rapids) reported 
that no public agency administered care to 
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RE fable 6.--Average monthly number of children receiving foster-home care on last day of month 
in 38 urban areas, 1941 
Percent change from 1940 in-- 
Auspices 
Area Total Auspices 
Total 
Public Private Public Private 
Total, 38 areas...... 37,537 19,128 18,409 -0.3 +3.6 -4.0 
a bic cats eacceuece 5, 398 1,575 3,823 +0.1 -1.9 +1.0 
Be BR + 6000 + ce0ceees 2, 304 1,392 912 -1.4 -0.6 -2.7 
ent MENS 4.54.6: 00-46 0 Ce0rene es 2.TTT Jecccccccccee 2.547 S20 J eccvecesens e -2.0 
er— is vccvasecenee ais 2,119 1, 665 454 -7.3 -7.6 -6.4 
een ii tedceowseaken 3,128 2,436 &2 -3.7 -4.2 -1.7 
of Be kc crcsccicveneds 1,913 1,295 618 +1.1 -1.4 +6.7 
» in DUI 6s obtener eeceens i 1,145 256 889 -6.3 a/ -25.2 
on= Buffalo.cccccccccccccccoce 1, 785 1,392 333 -1.3 +0.9 -8.6 
of id cncwesatanede 826 232 59 +6.6 +12.1 +4.6 
ti- Washington, D. C.......... 1,290 1,141 149 +1.9 0 +1.9 
"ams ee ee a oie sewers ous i 1,479 a eee ee -0.2 
ncy IEE 6a.66.0:00swecwsicies 913 347 566 +1.7 v/ -37.0 
940 oi sdkaneeniacen ‘ 430 58 372 +15.3 +94 +16.3 
the Minneapolis...........++. ‘ 9 379 567 -1.9 413.5 -10.0 
nt. New Orleans.............+- 218 127 91 +23.2 +47.7 0 
PN nkteédaxacensnasens 433 256 177 +13.1 +825 +20.4 
—_ Keneas City, Mo........ ae 353 155 198 +16.5 +12.3 +20.0 
Indianapolis.............. 1, 383 1,080 303 +0.4 +5.8 “15.1 
oes Birmingham...........+0+: ‘ 208 138 +0.6 +3.5 -3.5 
Sc iitvcimadmencors ‘ 137 80 57 +26.9 +60.0 -1.7 
— I osisicceccievuwensas 468 291 177 -3.9 +3.6 14.1 
NE Riis csticcewmaaseee 709 561 14g -6.0 -9.7 +11.3 
a Maia wt bisin-s'o asioadience 298 he 156 +11.2 20. H +4.0 
te i enecnsreerekeneswend 530 286 ouy -2.2 -1. -3.2 
ee, BNE widows osaineaecess 1,169 655 514 +5.7 +10.6 0 
BGs 0s ce ccerccsscvscvcs yhe 212 230 -2.4 4.9 0 
1.2 RESORTS ETE: 373 176 197 +4.2 +17.3 3 
POEs co cccccececoses 599 446 153 -2.3 -4.3 el 
1.7 ETE RTT 749 526 223 -1.6 +2.9 -10.8 
— TE ae 224 54 170 +5.2 -8.5 +10.4 
0.9 Grand Rapids eeoeseeeeeesesee 78 eereeesece ee 78 -8.2 eeeeeeeeeee . -8.2 
.6 I COO MO 533 222 311 +3.7 +5724 -16.6 
. PO BORs oc cc vececdcssecs 1 519 122 3 -2.1 -12.9 
2.5 PRcctccssecsadsrens 536 413 123 4.6 -1.4 -14.0 
SO aero 215 72 143 +10.3 +26.3 ae 
2.5 Wichita. .c.cccccsccccecees 147 1l 136 +14.0 a/ +14.3 
: EET 32 16 16 a/ a/ a/ 
Ms 55st bes usbwicaviccents 472 453 19 +8.3 +6.8 a/ 
a/ Not computed because the base was less than 50. 
b/ Area reported no children under care of public agencies prior to January 1941. 
children in foster homes; however, each of these Thirty areas reported a decrease ranging from 0.1 
ends areas reported a decrease in private-agency foster- percent in Baltimore to 14.9 percent in Duluth. On 
con=- home service. Twelve areas reported a decrease in the other hand, 8 areas reported an increase in 
reas public-agency service, ranging from 1.4 percent in this type of care ranging from 0.2 percent in 
ency St. Louis to 9.7 percent in Louisville. Dallas to 28.4 percent in Sioux City. A steady 
o to decline in institutional care for dependent and 
ion, Institutional care. neglected children has been reported for several 
ency years. 15/ 
reas The combined areas showed a decrease of 2.9 
rted percent in 1941 as compared with 1940 in institu-e 9~ ~~ ~~~ 7777" 
to tional care of dependent and neglected children. 15/ Social Statistics, December 1940 (p. 15). 
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Day-nursery care. 





The combined areas showed a 2.5-percent in- 
crease in day-nursery care in 1941 as compared 
with 1940. Twenty-two areas showed an increase in 
the number of children receiving day-nursery care 
during 1941. The percentage increase ranged from 
0.8 percent in Atlanta to 24.6 percent in Buffalo. 
Fourteen of these 22 areas showed an increase of 5 
percent or more. On the other hand, 10 areas 
showed a decrease, ranging from 1.1 percent in 
Louisville to 29.8 percent in New Orleans. 


Maternity-home care. 


Comparable reports for the years 1937 through 
1941 show a small but steady decrease in the nun 
ber of women receiving maternity-home care. 16/ 
However, from 1940 to 1941 there was no change in 
this type of care for the combined reporting areas. 


Individually, the areas showed considerable varia- 
tion from the average reported for all areas. The 
greatest percentage increase in 1941 as compared 
with 1940 was reported by St. Louis (53 percent), 
and the greatest decrease was shown by Cleveland 
(12 percent). 


HEALTH 


In terms of the average monthly volume of 
service provided, the reports for the various 
programs included in the health field for 1941 in 
the 42 areas may be ranked in the following de- 
scending order of importance: Hospital in-patient; 
clinic; public-health nursing; school hygiene; 
mental-hygiene clinic; medical service in patient's 
home and in doctor's office, and medical-social 
service. Hospital in-patient service showed the 
usual preponderance, being twice as large as any 
of the other services. All of these services were 


Table 7.--Average monthly figures for selected + of health service by auspices in 42 urban areas, 
1 























auspices Deneunt change from 1940 in-- 
Type of service Total 
Public Private Total Sa 
Public Private 
Hospital patient—days : 
General and special.......... eeeeee |2,188,436 | 693,422 11,495,014 +43 -2.7 +7.9 
Nv viewekewsd eeweeesaee «| 323,351 291,351 32,000 +2.5 43.5 -5.9 
Se ID, niccnteernsaeese ses GE Bvceteosnds 19,730 S| ae +6.1 
Medical service 3 
Clinic visits a/............. .+seee {19322793 | 749,575 | 573,218 -6.3 -7.4 “4.9 
Home visits............. ainideaeinee 46,109 44.993 1,116 -12.1 -11.5 -32.3 
Examinations b/........... oer 86,557 85,695 862 -2.3 -2.5 415.1 
Mental-hygiene-clinic cases........ 5,353 1,541 3,812 =5.0 -5.9 = 
Public-health-nursing visits, total c/.| 467,680 267,432 | 200,2ks =0.5 -0.4 -0.6 
Maternity-case visits.............. 63,878 an kbs 43,433 -1,1 -3.7 +0.1 
Medical-social service (patients)..... 39,550 16,083 23,467 -3.1 -3.5 -2.8 























a/ Does not include visits to separately organized mental-hygiene clinics. 
b/ Limited to separately organized school health programs. 


c/ Includes both field and office visits except office visits provided in 


school health programs. 


-—-<-—-—-— = | we —- - = 


16/ Maternity-home care is distinguished from 
maternity-hospital in-patient care in that mater- 
nity-home care is a type of continued institutionall 
care provided to women requiring such care pre- 
ceding and following childbirth, whereas maternity- 
hospital in-patient care is usually limited to 
care at the time of delivery and the lying-in pe- 
riod. A large number of maternity homes, however, 
provide delivery service in the home in addition 
to institutional care before and after the birth 
of the child. The average length of stay of women 
admitted to maternity-hospital in-patient service 
was 10 days for the period January-June 1940, but 
the average length of stay of women admitted to 
maternity-home care during 1940 was 94 days. 


separately organized 


administered in part by public and in part by pri- 
vate agencies. Public agencies administered the 
larger part of two types of services: Clinic 
visits (other than separately organized mental-hy- 
giene clinics) and public-health-nursing service 
(table 7) - 

There was a decline in 1941 in the volume of 
each of the selected health services except hos- 
pital in-patient service, and in this field the 
4-percent increase (in total service) was accounted 
for entirely by private hospital service. 

Among the individual areas, however, the 


change from 1940 to 1941 showed wide variations 
from the combined monthly averages, especially in 
tuberculosis hospital service, physical examina- 
tions by physicians in school-health programs, and 
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medical-social service (table 8, p. 13). In each 
type of service a substantial increase was found 
in a number of areas. 


Hospital in-patient service. 





Hospital in-patient services included in this 
article are classified in three groups by type of 
hospital: i.e., general and special, tuberculosis, 
and chronic illness.17/ Public hospitals accounted 
for about one-third of the total patient-days 
reported by general and special hospitals and for 
about nine-tenths of the total patient-—days re- 
ported by tuberculosis hospitals. None of the 
hospitals for chronic illness that reported are 
under public auspices. The proportion of patient- 
days provided free to patients was 42 percent in 
general and special hospitals, 92 percent in tu- 
berculosis hospitals, and 53 percent in hospitals 
for chronic illness (table 9). 

Reports received from general and special hos- 
pitals in a smaller number of urban areas for the 
period covering 1936 through 1939 showed a steady 
expansion in the number of patient-days provided 
by general and special hospitals. This increase, 
however, was limited to private hospitals, which 
showed an increase of 11 percent between 1936 and 
1939. Public hospitals showed no change in the 
volume of patient-days during that period. 18/ 
While this general upward trend continued through 
1941 for private hospitals in the 30areas included 
in this article, public hospitals reported a 
slicht decrease (2.7 percent) in the number of 
patient-days provided in 1941 as compared with 
1940. Of special interest is the fact that al- 
though total days' care increased in private hos-~ 
pitals, the free days' care provided by these hos- 
pitals decreased more (8.5percent) than free days' 
care in public hospitals (4.5 percent).(See appen- 
dix table 2.) 

Maternity cases and children wnder 14 years 
of age (exclusive of live births) accounted for 
about one-third of the total admissions to general 
and special hospitals during 1941. For the com- 
bined reporting areas the number of maternity 
cases admitted increased 17 percent during 1941 as 
compared with 1940. Furthermore, every area showed 
an increase in the number of maternity cases ad- 
mitted to hospital care. The greatest increase 
was reported by hospitals in Canton (30 percent) 
and the smallest increase (7 percent) by those in 
Wilkes-Barre. Table 10 shows the number of mater- 
nity cases and children umder 14 years of age ad- 
mitted, and the number of live births reported by 
general and special hospitals for each area. Pub- 
lic hospitals reported an increase of 7 percent in 
maternity cases admitted during 1941, and private 
hospitals reported a 19-percent increase. Seven 
of the 30 areas reported that no maternity cases 


17/ Among the hospital in-patient services ex- 
cluded from the figures presented in this article 
are services provided by hospitals organized for 
profit, industrial hospitals, hospitals caring for 
the insane, feeble-minded, epileptic, blind, or 
deaf, and hospitals for marines and ex-soldiers. 


18/ Social Statistics, September 1940 (p. 14). 


were admitted to public hospitals. 
areas there are no public hospitals. 


Health services other than hospital in-patient 


service. 


In 3 other 


A summary of the average monthly count of the 
selected professional health services presented in 
this article is given in teble 7. Ranked in the 
order of the volume of service reported,these ser- 
vices other than hospital in-patient service in- 
clude visits to clinics (other than separately or- 
ganized mental-hygiene clinics), public-health- 
nursing visits, physical examinations of children 
by physicians in separately organized school- 
health programs, home medical visits, medical-so- 
cial service, and cases served by mentsl-hygiene 
clinics. 19/ 


Clinic service-—During 1941 the average month- 
ty number of visits to clinics in the 38 reporting 
areas amounted to almost one and a third million 
visits (1,322,793). This number represented a de- 
creese of 6 percent from that reported for 1940 
and a continuation of the decline from the peak 
year, 1939. 20/ Thirty of the 38 arees reporting 
comparable figures for the years 1940 end 1941 
showed a decreese in the number of clinic visits 
during 1941. The variations among individual arees 
from the average decrease of 6 percent for the 38 
arees combined ranged from a decrease of 19 percent 
in Grand Rapids to an increase of 11 percent in 
Omaha (table 8). 


blic-' urs: se €.—The average 
monthly number of public-health-nursing visits 
reported for the 35 reporting areas was neerly 
half a million (467,680). Visits to maternity 
cases accounted for 14 percent of the totel 
visits. Private agencies reported more than 


19/ The statistical unit of service counted for 
each type of health program other than hospitel in- 
patient care is the professional service provided 
to an individual (except for mental-hygiene clinics 
where the count is the case served). Professional 
services which are the bases of statistical count 
include: Wedical service provided during 4 pa- 
tient's visit for clinic other than mental-hygiene 
clinic; physical examinations given by physicians 
for the school health program; home visits made 
by physicians for the medical-care program; and 
home and office visits provided by nurses for the 
public-health-nursing program. The unit of count 
for medical-social services is the patient who 
receives medical-social service by a staff member 
of the medical-social-service depertment of a hos- 
pital or clinic. 

"The average monthly number of clinic visits 
during 1940 was 17 percent above the average for 
1936 and only slightly below thet in the year 199, 
when the highest figure was reached. The increase 


over the 5-year period took plece almost entirely 
in 1938 when the number of visits to both public 
end private clinics rose markedly, averaging 15 
percent over the number in the preceding year." 


Social, Statistics, December 1941 (p. 13). 
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ud Table 9.--In-patient service provided by hospitals of specified types in 30 urban areas, 1941 
other Number of patient-days 
Number 
Number of Free to patient 
Type of hospital and auspices of 
4 hospitals | *“siseions o/ Total Percent 
Number of 
f the total 
ed in 
—— General and special........... 385 1,937,220 26, 261, 227 11,121, 257 42 
e in- Ns ccc aceinaieniennaiien 57 451, 632 8,321,058 7, 583,18 91 
Peng Private. ...cccccccccccccces 328 1,485, 588 17,940, 169 3,538, 07 20 
8 = 
0 | 43 13,278 3,880, 207 3,560, 344 392 
1-so~ PUBMC..crccccccccsccccsces 31 11,313 3,496, 210 3,311,771 95 
giene Private...ccccscosccscceces 12 1,965 383,997 248,573 65 
Chronic illness (private)..... 7 387 236, 760 125,576 53 
the 
olin a/ Exclusive of live births. 
ilion 
a de- 
» 1940 Table 10.--Number of admissions of maternity cases and children under 14 years of age, and number of 
— live births as reported by general and special hospitals in 30 urban areas, 1941 
rting 
1941 
risits Admissions Percent change from 1940 in-- 
arees Live Admissi 
she 38 Urban area Maternity| Children under/ births Maternity aes er Live 
eo — 14 years of age cases 14 years of age wots 
Total, 30 BLCASeccocescccces 310, 512 310,672 280,299 +16.7 +1.9 +16.2 
rerage Public AUSPICES. ceccccece 58,969 80,651 46, 956 +6.6 +0.6 +522 
risits Private auspices...e.ss.| 251,543 230,921 | 233,343 +19.3 +1.2 +18.3 
early 
rnity CHI cagde ccccccccccccccccccccccce 54,977 54, 645 4g,994 +17.0 0.3 +16.3 
totel Detroiteccccccccccccccececocesos 30,114 27,154 28,492 +19.6 +1 oS +19.2 
than Pittedurgh. occccccccccccccccccce 22,295 19,424 20,435 +16.2 = 03 +16.3 
Clovelaadcccceccccecccoccoccocce!| 19,760 14,952 17,921 +19.9 0.1 +19.3 
St. LoulSeccceccccesecscccccevese| 17,536 16,458 | 15,673 +1525 +49 +14.6 
ad for Baltimoresescccccccccccecececess| 16,650 17.463 | 14,925 +1701 -7.9 +17.9 
£1 in- Buffalocccccccccccccccccccccccce 12,092 10,816 11,340 +18.7 +1.8 +20.1 
vided MilwaukeCecccccccccccscccccseccs 11,427 15.338 10,869 +14,1 +2.5 +13.2 
inics Washington, De Covccccccccscccccs 13,327 134136 12,251 +15.9 -1.4 +13.6 
ional San Francisco.cccccccccccesccece 8,941 10, 767 8,104 +928 +4,9 +10.1 
count New Orleansecccccccccccccssccecs 14, 283 24,332 11,627 +19.7 +325 +1722 
& pa=- Atlantaccccccccccccccccccccccece 8,655 4,994 7,652 +7.6 “1.4 +10.6 
‘giene Kansas City, MO cccccccccccccccce 7,108 7,673 6,347 +13.1 9.5 +921 
cians Indianapolisecsccccccccceccccece 8,920 9,725 7,062 +16,2 -2.1 +1 4 
; made Birmingham, cecccccccccesccsccces 4,523 5,761 3,887 +18.7 +8.4 +1 5 
and Dallas. ccocccccceccccccccccccese 6,895 6,222 5.829 +16.1 +724 415.3 
yr the Columbus. cescccccccccccccccccccs 6,093 5,902 5.719 +1724 -6.9 +16.8 
* count AUTON co rccccccccccccccccceccocce 5.255 4,979 4,906 +22.7 8.5 +21.4 
it who St. Patlleccoccccccceccccccccoece 6,262 8,478 5,748 +9.4 +321 +7. 
ember Dayton. coccccccccccccccseccccce 5. 545 3,211 5,191 +19.9 -1.5 +22, 
. hos- Richmond. ccccccccccecscccccscscoce 3,910 3,854 2,058 +28.9 +23.7 +2922 
Grand Rapids.ccocccccccccccccccce 34525 34993 3,219 +16.4 -2, +17.1 
risits CantoRe cocceccecceceoesccoeessce 4,168 1,973 3,383 ey | +12.1 +30.2 
se for New HAVEN. ecoccccccccescoccccece 34738 2,921 3,558 +15. 4.5 +1725 
. 199, Wilkes-Barre, .cccccccccccccecccs 2,403 2,680 2,979 +6.9 +5.2 +11.2 
‘reese SYTACUSCecccccccccccccccccsccece A756 4,460 4,167 +14,4 a/ +14.4 
irely Des MoineSeccccccccccccccceccoce 2.7 1 3,286 2,571 +8.5 -7.9 +9.9 
uublic Springfield, MASS. ccccccccccccce 3,311 3,405 3,915 +20.3 0.5 +21.8 
ng 15 Sioux Ci tyeccccccccccccccccccece 1,338 2,252 1,692 +16.3 =-6.7 +1526 
rear." Daluth. coccccseescoocce eeeeeeee . 2,184 2,218 1,985 +10.9 =5el +10.6 
a/ Less than 0.95 percent. 
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twice as many visits of this type (43,433) as did 
public agencies (20,445). However, public agen- 
cies reported 57 percent of the total number of 
public-health-nursing visits (appendix table 2). 
The total volume of nursing visits during 1941 as 
compared with 1940 showed a decrease of less than 
l percent and reflects the continuation of a 
slightly downward trend which began in 1939. Com 
parable statistics from17 areas show that the 
number of visits during 1940 was lower than in any 
of the 3 preceding years and was 4 percent lower 
than in 1939. 


GROUP WORK 


During the year 1941 total attendance at 
group activities as reported by 304 established 
private agencies showed a slight decrease (-1.2 
percent) as compared with the attendance reported 
by the same agencies for the year 1940 (table 11). 
This decrease represented the continuation of a 
slight downward movement shown in reports re- 
ceived from a smaller number of agencies for the 
period 1938-42. 21/ Tabulated separately and not 
included in either of these attendance summaries 
were the monthly reports of membership in Boy 
Scout, Girl Scout, and Camp Fire Girl programs. 

Including acowmt of the Boy Scout, Girl 
Scout, and Camp Fire Girl coucils, the 30 urban 
areas reporting the group-work service of private 
agencies submitted monthly reports from 375 agen- 
cies. More than half of these agencies (191) were 
identified as settlements and centers, the other 
half included Y.M.C.A.'s (31), Y.W.C.A.'s (33), 
Boy Scouts (28), Girl Scouts (28), Camp Fire Girls 
(15), boys' clubs (14), and 35 other agencies, 22/ 
(See table 12). 

For the 30 areas reporting in the broad field 
of group work, the unduplicated counts of members 
{cumalative) are available for 1940 but are inconm- 
plete for 1941. However, assuming that the 1940 
ratio of 31 attendances at organized, definitely 
scheduled groups to cummlative membership 23/would 
be approximately correct for 1941, the combined 
cumulative membership figure for the 304 agencies 
reporting in 1941 would total an estimated 816,115 
persons as compared with an estimated total of 
817,113 persons in 1940. Similarly, if the ratio 
of 1.5 members per council per month obtaining in 


-—-8— 8s e2@ ese @- = = = 


2/ Social Statistics, Dec. 1941 (pp. 4 and 5). 

22/ Statistics of group-work activity are lim 
ited because the activities of this broad field of 
service are difficult to adapt to statistical 
units of count. Statistical definition of the 
field itself is perhaps even more difficult. Tabu- 
lations presented in this article do not include 
reports of public-agency group-work service, pri- 
marily because statistical definitions covering 
the wide range of activities supervised by public 
agencies directing leisure-time programs have not 
yet been satisfactorily formated. 

23/ Social Statistics, December 1941 (p. 10). 
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Table 12.--Estimated cumulative membership based 
on reports received from private group-work 
agencies in 30 urban areas, 1941 





Bamber |Urban [**tinated 
cum- 
Type of organization of jareas 
_ agen- |repre- ——, 
cies jsented ship 





Potal.wccccccccccccsot $15 30 





Total, other than Boy 
Scout, Girl Scout, and 








Camp Fire Girl councils..| 304 30 816,115 
Settlements and centers.| 191 26 
po Ere en 31 28 
Pains 66s bweee cd Sonn 3 2 
Daye® CIWS... ccvcccccces 1 ll 
GUREE sc cccescccccesenes ° 35 22 

Total Boy Scout, Girl 

Scout, and Camp Fire 

Girl councils.........s+. 71 28 | 482,134 
Boy Scouts....ccccesecee 28 28 
Girl Scouts...ccccccccce 28 26 
Camp Fire Girls......... 15 15 














1940 were carried into 1941, the cumlative men 
bership figure for the 71 Boy Scout, Girl Scout, 
and Camp Fire Girl councils reporting in 1941 
would total an estimated 482,134 persons as com 
pared with an estimated total of 458,162 persons 
in 1940, 24/ 

The average monthly membership in Boy Scout, 
Girl Scout, and Camp Fire Girl organizations in 
the combined 36 areas reporting totaled 324,552 
during 1941. 25/ This figure represented a 5-per- 
cent increase as compared with 1940 (table 11). 

Seven of the areas, however, reported de- 
creases, all of which were less than 5 percent. Of 
the 29 areas showing increases 12 areas reported 
increases of less than 5 percent and only 5 areas 
reported increases of more than 10 percent. The 
largest increase was reported by Houston (25 per- 
cent). 

24/ In addition, the summary tabulations in- 
cluded membership reports for Boy Scouts from 
Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Los Angeles, Newark, 
Pittsburgh, Grand Rapids, and Wilkes-Barre; for 
Girl Scouts from the same areas except Grand 
Rapids; and for Camp Fire Girls from the same 
areas except Newark, Pittsburgh, and Wilkes-Barre. 

25/ This figure represented about 17 percent of 

the boy and girl membership reported for the United 
States by all Boy Scout, Girl Scout, and Camp Fire 
Girl councils. 





Appendix table 1.--Average monthly figures for selected types of 





























































































social and 
T = 
Family welfare and relief | Child-welfare service 
I Cases receiving public assistance | Institutional care Children under protective and | Women 
ee a = T | Shelt. Legal- foster care |Children| under 
Area a/ Private| Tansie Special types of assistance er oo T —~ - ] }on day- | care Genera! 
agency es Public yeep eet die —_ | ‘ “cage Se i so | f. In | mursery| in “ 
cases neral care | | rents!) Fe. -| Tregis- | mater- 
cases | wiief dependent ee the adultes | Meale | Lodgings! opened | Total yest tives! — pen tcl r+ a nity sissions| 
| children | dlind | homes | homes > | 
a <a ] | | | 7 if —_—_—— 
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Denver..... 338| 3,345 108% | 11, 764 | 160 a y | 233 | 2.370 1,143 91 530 606 313 65 a 
St. Paul. 123} 4,977 17 50014 | 127 | 30,722 710 | 9 57 | 2.768 1,296} 169) 1,169 134 | 173 72 3,811 
Dayton... 2 24223 335 5.897 | 128 | 9,863 | 423 2 ay | 1,102 237) 93 ube 330 | % 2,164 | 
Richmond... 809) 1,045 473 1,450 | 92 | 20,230/ 3,997 1,702; of | 861 156} 59 373 273 55 38 1,363 | 
Providencesssccceccccesecseces 538 161} 2,862 ugg 2,999 | 41 | 15,973 | 14,578 5.237 71 | 2,852 1,728 | 209 599 315 | 350 14 ” 
} | | 
Bartford.cccccccccccccccsccese| 793 153} 1,360 133 | 25515 | 52 ¥y¥ | w a/ 113 1,396 276} 75 749 296 | 83] a a/ 
41) 1.575 1423 | 4,318] 120 | 13,795} %196| 1,656) of | 868| 279 |} 29) 224 336 79 39 ¥y 
| of 1,982 961 111 | 95 | | 130268) 4,055) “108| 237 7%; Si # 79) of 27 1,531 | 
45] 1,103 265 4022} 93] 8,796] 4,530) 2,694) of | 1,168 363 | 83 533 189 o/ e/ 1,408 | 
| e/ 1,611 183 2, 783 | 7); wf 14,504 4,776 246 | 1,146 | 209 21 641 | = 275 258 | of 2,097 | 
08} 5,426 2,408 2,496 | 373 | @ | 6,501; 3,166) of | |} @ a ;¥ | ¥ e/ e/ 1,198 | 
| | | | 
| 33} 4322 39% 30107 52 a/ | 18,105; 6124) o/ 1.357 324) 58 536) 439 UY 18 2,292 | 
| 42} 3,280 217 | 4,496 216} af | 1,323} 599 22 | 981 353 | 143 215 270 e/ 38 1,658 | 
| 12a}, 5d 418 2,99] a | af y | a an| a | a/ 37| of 1,579 
| ¢ 2,624 595 1,999 86 e/ yy | ao o/ 317 | 37 ll 147 122 52 27 a 
16} 2,850 220 2,711 72 4,061 | 11,265) 3,897} @/ 373 Bu 58 32 199 151 47 1,219 
Duluths.ccoccccccccccccccccccs| 596 4, 525 14020 | 4, beg 99 | 21,837] 10,880 5,869 | e/ 1,824 | 1,030] 202 472 120 e/ 28 1,335 
a/ Listed from largest to smllest area population (ses appendix table 3). 
b/ Exclusive of live births. 
c/ Includes Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and Camp Fire Girls. 
a@/ Area did not report this type of service. 
e/ Area reported there was no organized service of this type. 
t/ Area not included because data were not available for 1940, 
g/ Area reported tuberculosis hospital was closed June 1940, 
h/ Area reported there was no hospital limiting its service to tubercular patients. 
1s Hote.--This table includes corrections received through March 14, 1942, 








types of social and health service as reported by 42 urban areas, 1941 












































———— 
os Health service Group-work | 
pove m Hospital in-patient Medical service in-- Pos | | Social- 
on er i: = - Lice Members = 
- | care =— and special i | crsete lp ; School Mentel- — —- lasseataanel eros ay =. pom » 
y| in T < * ,|Patient’s| health nursing social | at group clear- 
Patient-days Patient-days (other than hygiene | prograz | cleer 
- rT Ade | 
go aissions | egieual | (vactes? case clinic “aan am —_ — 
_| nomes b/ Total | Free | Total Free (visits) unttcas) (cases) visite 
4 4 } 
7 La T " oN 
S| 1698 161.435 _|26188,436_|926,771 | 1.107 |323.352 |296,695 |1.322,793 | 46,109 | 86,557 | 5.353 | 467,680 390550 [2,306,529 | 324,552 | 263,255 All areas reporting, total 
2 |e seeee 37,636 | 693,422 |631,932 943 |2915351 275.981 749,575 44,993 85,695 | 1,541 267,432 16,983 |evevsccee \eveececces \orveceee Public auspices 
S| 1,987 1234799 |15495,914 /294,839 164 | 32,000 | 20,714 573,218 1,116 862 | 3,812 200, 248 23,467 |2, 306,52 324,552 [263,255 Private auspices 
| | 
IR P| Om pe) PP] A | P| BEM! the | sys | Xe) ates! tee] Y | Mow | 583 | te tne 
a ry cy | 4 gy 16, 3091 1,933 184 295 +799 4 32434 | 9,949 P 
‘ 155 wile | 202,972 | 88,138 107 | 28,753 | 25,942 90, 983 8,396 | 1,094 704 56.315 1,821 | 143,425 | 23,674 | 21,612 | Detroit 
85 10,628 166,558 | 53-391 74 | 22,235 | 20,881 48,087 5,767 4a/ 2ke 1,705 4 | 17.954 | 10,950 | Pitteburgh 
7 106 9.272 | 132.243 | 49,405 32 | 13.083 | 12,891 50, 547 5.856 | 6,939 407 32,524 4,287 | 205,944 14,447 | 18,077 | Cleveland 
? 87 10, 228 151,851 | 68,316 68 | 24,407 | 22,189 77.301 rv 6,226 330 19,931 2,440 159,978 21,604 | 10,584 | St. Louis 
: 30 8.437 | 14,342 | 71,560 | 14h | Mo,268 | 35,867 70,924 1,797 6,856 22,901 1,526 582475 12,919 | 8,573 | Baltimore 
; 2 a3 5 86,360 | 31,595 Pag 13,279 | 12,26. 30,155 ¥ 7,284 a —_ 1,842 ¥ 18,340 _ — 
3 4 4 a/ ry 5.153 10,853 loston 
; 63 6 71,977 | 22,989 50 | 16,840 | 14,307 35-214 1,946 8,873 278 33.324 97 40,917 10,803 | 7,537 cap eer 
> 6,228 96,641 | 54,495 48 | 19,884 | 17,848 56,578 983 847 99 21,215 32855 | 129,409 10,522 | 12,155 fashington, D.C, 
) 8 6,726 98,796 | 37,728 4O | 7.746 | 6,509 54, 898 2.447 3.515 |. af 14,448 a } 121,234 94705 | 9,761 | San Francisco 
: 83 a/ a a a/ a Ul 29, 541 979 4,147 210 15,286 a/ 160,313 10,578 8,300 | Cincinnati 
: 17 y | wv ¥y ¥y a ry 29, 453 476 4,081 161 e430 376 70,398 7,670 | 6,208 | Houston 
? 99 y | a |} @ yY | wv a/ 16,946 250 1,509 a/ 10,881 a 103,154 9.976 | 10,168 | Minneapolis 
9 8727 | 107,919 | 77,355 11] 1,526 | 1,526 74,342 | 67 5u5 127 9,634 a 31,670 a e411 | New Orleans 
3 3,798 392820 | 19,197 14] 7.478 | 7,478 43,263 | 352 3,964 o/ 9,808 708 5,770 | 3,984 | Atlanta 
38 4,337 57,985 | 25,181 19 | 6271 | 6,271 21,429 1slll | 1,290 60 9360 238 792293 ay 9,124 | Kansas City, Mo. 
] 22 4717 | 615491 | 36,896 15 | 7.869 | 6,660 175933 | 2,951 | 24135 108 11,482 a 87,515 | 8,474 | 3,832 | Indianapolis 
° _ _ | 15-480 - | 7 2.597 18, 458 ¥ 46190 ¥ 3789 } — me oa —— 
0 ¥ 4 | @ a 4 a 5.3 a 10, 4 | 5» 2055 | Few 
J 16 3,726 41,438 | 19,182 18 | 3,138 | 3,138 28,68 | 1,923 1,182 136 10,638 e/ 27,431 6,216 | 4,828 | Dallas 
Kad 3,119 40,576 | 10,734 30 9,627 9,042 14,819 1,365 614 e 8,755 ¢/ 110,122 6,176 2,558 Columbus 
33 a/ a a/ a af a/ 30,928 1,990 e/ 188 15,910 398 | 33,022 4,590 | 4,719 | Souleville 
ts 2,329 ves rm Ya } 5,193 4,880 6, 464 895 1,662 43 12,805 | 56 52,826 ae 2,218 — 
a/ 4 4 [ae af 14,989 2,021 828 291 9,588 85,923 ° 3,120 ver 
Te 3,811 56,126 | 26,271 uw | 2sugh | 2yhag 14,655 | 1,197 354 222 7,182 2,032 47,513 8,529 | 10,871 | St. Paul 
, gy 2,164 26,448 7,628 13 | 3,015 3,915 a 2,970 70 7.227 e/ a a 2,519 | Dayton 
) 38 1,363 23,871 | 15,851 17 6,103 5,608 15,132 av 1,347 256 8,441 | 321 105, 164 3,638 4,906 | Richmond 
ad t/ t/ t/ go 1 t/ 15.391} af 1,735 10,585 | af 54,177 4,348 | 3,422 | Providence 
a/ 7 Hart for 
gy a 4 af a a a/ a/ a 34367 132 9.503 343 35,276 6.254 | 2,437 a 
9 y ey] y ay y k 9,443 a e/ e/ 5,383 e/ 50, 882 6,114 | 11,018 | Omaha 
1,531 20,387 5.862 ll 3,942 3,904 3,015 a t/ 26 f, 250 4,063 996 | Grand Rapids 
e/ 1,408 15.393 1,344 15} 4,293 39135 1,100 | rv 257 | e/ 5,002 e/ ru a/ 1,458 | Canton 
5} 2,097 | 28,670 | 4,703 g/ g/ é/ 11,023 ¥ a 221 a 266 39,308 3,815 | 1,951 | New Haven 
e/ 1,198 | 14,313 | 74339 7} 1.532 | 1,532 6,854 ay a 39 y | 525 a 4,483 | 3,799 | Wilkes-Barre 
a 2,292 28,663 | 23 7,905 0,763 10,976 1,261 2,371 174 7.416 529 62. 390 6,123 4,978 ay 
B 1,658 10,891 | 5 1,705 1,496 6,406 57 39 0715 e 7» 417 4,936 1,932 s nes 
| 1.579 | 23,938 bf | af “igs 3,584 4 2,326 124 Hae “3 ' yi a/ ’ 27 | Springfield, Mass. 
27 J | y | ag a 6,355 | 21g | 1,583 | ef | 1,986] of 22,233 | 34485 | 1,523 | Wichita 
wt 1,219 | 114735 2| “Te 732 | 24398 | 646 +) at sae | ry] 22,780 | 14701 ra oa 
1,2 7.924 267 | | | 3e1 ’ 
1,335 | 14,697 26 | 7924 | 7.267 | 25586 | 2 38 | | 80} 13-222 | 3o1h3 | 2,Uuh2 | Dudu 














Appendix table 2.--Percentage change 


in average monthly figures for selected types of socia) 





Pazily welfare and relief 


Child-welfare service 























































































































Cases receiving public assistance Institutional care Children under protective and " Women 

Tansient | Legale | foster care Children) under 

Area a/ vane a meee Special types of assistance | - Shelter a } ; = pac | care 
traveler | Ald to Aid to | cases 2 In In 2 
cases general Old-age care to | total |parents'| T®2® | ¢ ster | insti- | Teeie= | mater. 

— relief | dependent) assistance a adul ts | ieele [lodgings ereeet| homes tives® nde tutions ters nity 

children blind | } homes 
— 

All areas reporting, total.| -0.7 +0.1 34.0 +14,8 | +9205 +1.8 | 3.4 -24.6 -20.1 =5.7 | 0.3 41.8 | -2.2 0.3 -2.9 +225 0 
Public auspices. coleccccce| 2300 -34.0 +14.8 | +925 +1.8 6.3 3902 “37-5 | +1705 | +209 +508 | -0.2 +306 | 
Private auspices....ss.+ 0.7 410.3 | ccccccce|cocccccce lccccecccceleccecce +0.7 -10.2 -6.2 | 98.8 -1.7 40.9 | -3.6 | =4.0 

| i. 7 
Chicagdecccsccccccccccccccccee| +706 | -16.3 | 25.4 +44,9 +6.9 | <4.8 41.3 | ©3706 | -33-5 | -5.8 =302 | 912.1 | -6.2 | +0.) -3.2 +526 | +20 
los Angele +12.2 +4.3 | =55.6 +343 #10.7 | #0.) of “18.8 | -18.4 | -11.5 o48 | -11.8 | 48.8 | 1.4 | 93.5 +300 | 43,2 
Detroit... +7.7 e -24.8 +14.6 | +24.8 | +31.0 | -14.5 | =38.2 | =27-] | 18.7 +505 | +1069 | #65 | -2.0 | 9167 | 1302 | =25 
Pitteburgh.. +5.0 42.9 | =36.3 +5727 | +11.9 +428 a -10.5 8.3 | -0.8 -1.1 +6.2 | -1.0 “7.3 | 53 <14.7 | 79.6 
Cleveland... *14.0 | =25.6 | =35.5 +51 | 46.9} 42.3 |) @ 912.6 | -16.6 | -85 =766 | 14.0 [=13.4 | =3.7 | =508 +2.4 | 11.7 
St. Loulsecccccccccerccsceees «| 0.3 -19.9 +32.0 | +17.8 | -14.2 ay “18.0 | 19.8) 4/ wle2 | O02 | -57 | +20) | 47 “1.6 | +52.6 
Baltimore. “15.0 | 437.4 | 17.2 -18.6 “4.7 | 4.0 =5.9 | 412.7 | 415.5 | +13.6 | <7o3 | 4704 | <6.3 |} <0. +708 | f/ 
Buffalo. 9.2 43,1 =2.8 +6.0 | <2.1 -2.1 -36.0 | =25e3 | =7el } 10.9 /-12,1 | =1.3 +10.8 +24.6 45.7 
Boston. #12.) | <12.) | <273 +725 +44 | 2.8 a “14,1 27.2 | =97 | aw | | a a 8.2 
Milwaukee. -7.1 “12.9 | 42,4 +0.8 +7.8 | 43.1 | =0.5 -0.4 9.1 -6.2 | 17.2 | -3.8 | 46.6 | =3.5 2 +8.6 
Washington, D a. +22.1 +405 +6.5 +43] 493) af 4 a =369 | #164 | 1.5 | 41.9 | 42.9 40.9 | a 
San Francisco.. -12.4 | =25.2 | =46.5 +5.3 +68.2 3.2 | 40.5 ol =2.5 | =17.4 | 2709 | 4907 | 002 | -509 +6.9 | =1.1 
| | | | 
Cincinnaticscccccccscccsecssee| “L160 | 420.5 | <27.5 +10,4 415.9 | 42.0] a/ -32.4 | 28.5 | 6.9 “0.5 | +h} | -89 | +167 | 92.5 | +1506 | 46,0 
-8.7 -3.0 42.7 | 36.3 937-2 | b/ | 41e% | 9666 [416.2 | +153 | -926 | -130%) 2/ 
“17.4 | =29.6 +1.0 | 0.8 |} @ =1.6| 0.4 | the2 [203 | -169 | -520 | 1308 | 415.1 
“191 | +42 #1722 | | -2e | =13.2 | 18.7 tf | +40 | 4909 | eB | +2322 “4.6 | -28.8 | =5.8 
-3.0 | 12.5 +2522 | #28 | -77e2 | -85.5 | 0.8) +42 | 42.0 © | +131 | <5] 40.8 | f/ 
+19.0 | <28.5 +31.2 | 6.1] 17.2 | «ate 43501 | 428.5 | +255,2 | £/ | +165 | 84 | +73 | 2 
| | | | | 
Indianapolis. -9.1 +10.0 | =e, -0.8 | 912.2 | -13.9 | =%7)| 4 | #2.2 | +1lo.1 | +6.1 | 40.4 | -8.8 | 48.2 t/ 
Birminghas.. +34.0 | 421.6 | <7-7 | +365 | 202 | 415.8 | 4315 | b/ | <48 | -36.9 [+283 | 40.6] 40.4 | 46.7 | 2/ 
+11.4 +48 | =30.5 4 41.8 | <34.8) a | a a a/ es if | mie 
+30.1 49.6 | =7.6 | ol +166 | -21.4 | +10.7 | =96) +45 +1.0 | 2/ 426.9 | 40.2 | +38) ¥ 
+16.3 o4,1 | =28.0 +11.8 | =3e4 | 10.6 | 9.0 | #300 | #166 | Ey =3.9 | -3.0 | -%2/] <2.0 
39.2 | +62.5| +0.9| +30.0 +706 | +296 | -15.8| =3.7 96.5 | +45 | -6.0 |) 1.4 “1.3 | 2/ 
| | | | | 
MNFORecccccccceccoccccoccccccs| Got | b/ | -4g.9 +22.1 “2.4 | -249 | -22.4 | b/ 42.0 | 49.4 |-16.5 | 411.2 }-10.2) bf | ¢/ 
Denver... -14,4 | =2.9 | -20,9 | +8.2 | 4 a/ =7.2 41.8 | +4b | 49.6 | -2.2 | 90.5 | 487] = 
St. Paul 49.7 | 23.6 33-6 | +6.8 | ef “9.8 | =33.3 o| wo 2.4 [15.29 | +5.7 | 41.5 #1126 | -1L4 
Dayton... 22.4 b 53.0 | +15.° } 12.2 | 243.7 | 9394 | af | Fed | 42369 | 4202 | -24 | =2.4 6.7 | & 
Richmond... o| <5e2 | oe2 | =1302 +67.7 | +8.0 -1.8 “2.9 bh 0.5 | +20] 2£/ +42 | 912.5 | +100 | 2 
Providencesecrcccccccccsecccce| “lle? | +61.0 | =K0.8 +1325 1.2 | =34.4 | 936.9 | =5.3 | +110] | +2107 [416.8 | -2.3 | @11.0 | 48.0) f/ 
| | | | | 
Hartfordescescsccccccccccecees| @Tet | 428.6 | =43.5 | -8.9 |} @ a/ a +168 | =2.2 | O | -2.6 | -16 | =6.0 | +169 | a 
Omaha... ee. oo} 13.5 ft -25.4 -0.9 42.2 6.6 40.5 | b/ 41.5 +4.) f/ | +52] -.6] +26) 2/ 
Grand Rapids... eo} +25.3 -36.5 +12.1 | a “21.0 | 18.8 | <1.8 “3.3 | 413.6 | 2/ | -82 | -13.2 | bf | £/ 
Canton....+.. eo] 6,3 -10.0 48.2 +10.° |} #27 -2.7 +22.0 b/ -1.2 -6.9 | +3.8 | +367 4.5) bf | bf 
New Haven.. oe! 8.8 1 -42.0 “12,4 a 929.6 | =25.7 | =3-) +4.3 | 434.0 | £ a4.2 | 49.6 | 416.7] b/ 
Wilkes-Barre, .cccccccsecsessse | =Se7 +15.7 -35.0 | 491.1 | a aie -7.6 y | a/ | | a a | b/ } y/ 
| | | 
SYTACUSC.cccccccceccrecceeseee| 700 t/ “27.3 -9.6 | | a 33.0 | =29.€ | b/ 92.2 | 4726 [-1701 | <4.6 | -3.3 a/ t/ 
eccce +1.2 -17.6 7-30.02 -11.4 | ru 29.9 =26.7 | £/ 41.9 | +507 | -8.3 | +10.3 -2.9 b/ t/ 
Springfield, Mas “1.2 | 910.4 | =43.8 |  -.3 |} a a/ 42.3) @f a a a cv t/ b/ 
Wichita... +18.3 b/ 920.7 | 10.9 | | »/ b/ bf | 420.1 2/ f/ =| 414.0 | 413.9 “1.9 | £ 
Sioux City. +e | -13.9 t/ -16.9 -3.5 +6.8 +1.4 =6.3 | <23.8 25.2 b/ | +26.4 z/ -3.3 t/ +28.4 +22.8 Z/ 
Tiiiesseiasacnerenel uk | ae. as | 40.8 -3.9 | -1.9 | <2.3 | -10,8 | -11.2| b/ | +504 +523 [414.8 | $8.3 | -24.9 b/ 2/ 
a/ Listed from largest to smallest area population (see appendix table 3), 
v/ 
o/ 
a Area 
o/ Less 
f 
uy Area 
¥ Area 
T/ Area 
i/ Ares 
k/ Area 
lf Area 


e 


20 


Exclusive of live births. 
Includes Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and Camp Fire Girls. 


aid not report this type of service. 
than 0.95 percent. 


Not computed because base was less than 50 


reported there was no organized service of this type prior to October 1941. 
Teported there was no organized service of this type. 

reported there was no organised service of this type prior to February 1941. 
not included because data were not available for 1940, 

reported tuberculosis hospital closed June 1940, 

reported there was no hospital limiting its service to tubercular patients. 


te.--This table includes corrections received through March 14, 1942, 
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of social ani health service as reported by 42 urban areas for 1941 as compared with figures for 1940 


















































Health service Group work a 
| Women Hospital in-patient Medical service in-- Public- 
ren) under Medical. Members on| Social- 
a care General and special Tuberculosis Clinic | School Mental- poser costal Attendance! mational~ |service- area o/ 
in * |Patient's| health at group | program jexchange 
Slats. |i [_Petentcanre | gq [_ettontcaare_[othr San/PSa"*| meen Jets (ald et serice|actimtiva seer | clear 
» | Bity [destonsy otal Free |@8si0n8/ total Free | (visits) | (visite) | Cemmi-| (cases)! visits 5 , _ 
homes v nations) | 
+ +66 +43 | =58 | 481] 42.5] 41.8 -6.3 | -121 | 2.3 | -5.0 0.5 =3.1 1.2 +5.2 | 9.1 | All areas reporting, total 
od aie oleh. -2.7 o45 +901 +365 +209 “7.4 “11.5 92.5 | =5.9 2.4 $3.5 levccccccee jeveccecces loseorece Public auspices 
5 0 22 +709 | -8.5 | 4205] -59 | -10.7 “4.9 | 32.3 | 415.1] =4.7 0.6 -2.8 -1.2 +52 | 901 Private auspices 
S| oe 46.1 f +46 -7.0 +503 2.3 -3-1 8.9 y a a a -25.5 | Chicago 
oo | 4 a a 4 a ¥ 10.0 4, 1.6 | =5.2 w “8.6 ¥ +4.9 | -28.7 |Los Angeles 
oe | 25 Tole? #71 | =57 | #126 | 4.7 | =2.3 6.4 -3.7 | 42.9 | -18.6 -3.1 8. =307 +5.0 | 41.9 | Detroit 
oT | =306 +629 46.9 | 52 | 412.1 | 416.4 | 416.5 -8.0 | -16.0| 4 9.0 a 6, ay -2.2 | ~=9.7 | Pittsburgh 
‘Le 45 +5.6 | -%.3 | 2/ aa) at 9.2 46.5 | 45 | 43.9 as 422.4 =14.9 47.5 | -9.5 | Cleveland 
6 | +5206 +5.7 +520 s/ +1722 +12.0 +13.2 -7.4 ¥ +3.7 | 418.3 +9.1 4.8 -7.5 +13.7 22,2 | St. Louis 
& | g 43.9 -0.2 | -12.6 | +108 | 43.3] 41.8 e11.7 | +17-6 | 0.2 o1.7 “15.3 “7.5 +4.5 | -3.0 | Baltimore 
6 | 45.7 +82 42.6 | 18.0] 2/ 40.9 | 40.4 “17.4 Ye 8.9 | 22.3 +149 3.2 a/ +44 | -23.4 | Buffalo 
Ps: 4 ¥y ¥ ¥ ¥y EY a ¥ 067 ¥y Ar | Gf [estes 
, | tee +562 #47 | 10.6 | =3.8 | $8.8 | $5.2 16.0 | -36.4 | 48.9 | 45.7 =5.6 11.8 =3.0 43.8 | =1.2 |Milwsukee 
“3 +5e1 410.0 | +13.2 | 2£/ 0.7 .6 40.9 40.7 0 | =36.1 +8.2 6.3 0.7 -2 | =14.6 |Washington, D.C, 
eo | lel +6.8 si ari @ +76.3 | +115.8 “6.6 | 921.8] -86] a/ <1.4 4 11.0 +6.2 | 40.5 | San Francisco 
eb | +t 4 “1.9 13.1 46.5 | +18.9 -7.8 4 +3324 +11.0 -9.7 | Cincinnati 
“>| ff y ¥ ¥ rf rf rf “4,0 | 24.0 | 28.8 | -11.5 +10.9 Hs 8.9 425.1 | +0.9 | Houston 
of | +150) y rv] y a ru a 5.3 “12.9 | -21.4 6,0 “9.1 +1.6 | -23.2 | Minneapolis 
8 | 58 § M28 “1.4 | =53 | £/ =3.5 | 41.8 #10.1 | 60.4 | -76.9 | -17.9 -10,6 4 -2.8 -8.7 | New Orleans 
we | F $5.1 +46 -2.0 2/ 42.5 42.5 <0. +16.2 | 27.0 +15.2 +143.3 ay +8.3 | -14.6 | Atlante 
3 | 4,2 $3.9 1,9 t/ «21.3 | <21,2 +3.4 $22.5 3.9] 2/ +46 10.9 +104 a +36.4 | Kansas City, Mo. 
2 | t/ 4763 +8.3 +5.9 t/ +0.8 +365 -5.8 +10.7 5.3 | +6.9 $3.2 0.1 +6.1 +0.8 | Indianapolis 
rT t/ +1763 +10.8 #12.5 t/ +17.2 +26.9 +6.7 bf +42.2 b/ +6.8 7 +10.8 42.4 -7.5 | Birmingham 
7 | 2 a a a a af a/ # 415.4 | a -8.6 a 46.3 | 12.8 | Newark 
oS |Z 43.6 +1.3 =5.6 t/ 41.2 1.2 $4.5 3.2 | +4700] =9.9 5.2 b/ +13.1 #16.9 +3.5 | Dallas 
ee) a eT +57 | -29) £ 4.3 | 2502 +8.4 8.2 | 471.0] »/ 40.8 b/ +8.5 421.6 | -7.3 | Columbus 
ed |g a a/ a y rv -o.7 | -19%2| Bf | -122 +10.7 =17.6 -17.1 +3.0 | 22.5 | Louisville 
g 46.7 46.7 | -10.0] £/ 210.1 | 10.2 -14.9 | 48.0 | +28.6] ¢/ +18.8 b/ 10.6 +5.6 | 31.9 | Akron 
eT | nel Ey a a a a a “4.0 #26 | -6.5| +504 +342 =18.8 -7.4 +0.8 | 21.3 | Denver 
6 | Wi 4.2 +2.0 “9 t/ 47.9 |  +5.7 4.8 -2.9 | +124 | 413.8 -2.2 +466 6.8 -2.5 | -7.3 | St. Paul 
eT | #11.0 49.5 | =94] 2/ -21.9 | =21.9 a a/ 41.9 | =2.8 -1.0 b/ a a 15.9 | Dayton 
0 | ¥ 412.3 -2.1 “7.2 z/ +504 +4.3 +729 a @31.1 | 10.5 “1.7 =37-5 +3967 +6.9 -7.3 | M 
BO | 6g rT i J i/ i i/ 9.7 y =1.6| £/ =3.9 a 6.6 -4.8 | =9.7 | Providence 
¥ +13.8 “5.0 24.6 40.3 -1.0 | -7.4 | Hartford 
t/ rf rf rf rf rf ef a rf b/ b/ -5.5 b/ ~6.9 +7.2 | +93.4 | Omaha 
{/ 4.9 48.7 | 42.7| 2£/ +12.7 | +14.6 18.5 ¥y i 2 J “8.1 ry “1.2 | 82.5 | Grand Rapids 
by +18.8 420.9 | -24.0| 2/ 43.2] <3: -10.4 ry 4.2] b/ +7.6 b ay a -35.2 | Canton 
y +4.6 41.7 | -18.0 i/ Ps k/ 11.3 rv a/ -12.6 a $2.3 =20.8 +5.8 =5.1 | New Haven 
y 41.9 40.2 | -85] 2 8.1 |  =8.1 4.3 a a | -22.9 zy -5.2 ry] +9.8 | +60,0 | Wilkes-Barre 
By) +1. #1.9 | -13.5] 2 42.1] 41.3 “11.6 | -18.9] 436.8] -7.4 +0.2 -25.9 412.7 +1.4 | -27.9 | Syracuse 
t/ 0.1 4 | -2.7) £ “10.3 | =51 8.9 a 48.1] £/ 6.8 »/ +10.0 43.8 | -7.1 | Des Moines 
b/ 49.5 47.4 | -10.6| 2/ y Y) seu |g 45.5 | 4.9 40.2 =16.8 a 9.8 | Springfield, Mass. 
£/ 4 a/ ry) ry ry “12.5 -6 | +984] b/ 4.7 b/ 12.5 +6.7 | =23-8 | Wichite 
y +47 43.9 | -125] £/ -17.8 | -17.8 10.9 43.5] 2/ b/ "16.9 b/ 47.0 “1.8 | +6.0 | Sioux City 
y #169 0.3 | -393 z/ +001 7 12.6 ry) y z/ ¥ y 3.6 “4.6 | -14.7 | Duluth 







































































Appendix table 3.--Description of 42 urban areas 














Principal city a... Registration area includes-- 
Total, 4o areas, 26,848,154 SSSSCSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSESSSESSSEHRESSESS SES ESE 

Chicagosesecccccees 4,063, 342 Cook County 

Los Angelesesesess 2,785,643 | Los Angeles County 

Detroitescccccssese 2,015, 623 Wayne County 

Pittsburgh...eccces 1,411,539 | Allegheny County 

Cleveland. .cecssse 1,217,250 Cuyahoga County 

St. Louiseccccccce 1,090,278 City and St. Louis County 

Baltimoresssossecs $59,100 City 

Buffalocesecsseces 798,377 Erie County 

Bostonecccccsccese 770,816 City ¢ 

Milwaukee. .scccees 766, 885 Milwaukee County 

Washington, D. C.. 663,091 | City 

San Francisco..... 634, 536 | City (Territory is coterminous with County) 

Cincinnati...cocs. 621,987 Hamilton County 

Houston. .ccosccces 528, 961 Harris County 

Minneapolis..ce.ee 498,225 | City and village of Edina; but in fields R-2 and R-3} the territory 
includes Hennepin County with a population of 568,399 

New Orleans..eess> 494,537 | City (Territory is coterminous with Orleans Parish) 

Atlanta. .cccccsecs 479, 28 DeKalb and Fulton counties 

Kansas City, Mo... 477,828 | Jackson County 

Indianapolis...... 460,926 | Marion County 

Birmingham, ...esse 459,930 | Jefferson County 

Newark. osccccceses 429, 760 City 

Dallaseccovceceoss 398, 564 Dallas County 

ColumbuS.ccccccecs 388,712 | Franklin County 

Louisville..cesses 385,392 | Jefferson County 

Akron. ccccccccscce 339,405 Summit County 

Denvereceessessece 322,412 | City (Territory is coterminous with County) 

St. Paulecsccccces 309,935 Ramsey County 

Daytonessescescese 295, 480 Montgomery County 

Richmond. seecesses an City and Chesterfield and Henrico counties 

Providencess.sscee 253» City 

Hartfordeccccccsccs 248,128 | City, and towns of Bloomfield, East Hartford, Newington, West Hartford, 
Wethersfield, and Windsor 

Omaha. ccocscccscses 247, 562 Douglas County 

Grand Rapids.esesesece 246,338 | Kent County 

Canton. ccccccsecce 234, $87 Stark County 

New Havenssccocess 223,093 | City, and towns of East Haven, Hamden, and West Haven 

Wilkes-Barre...eee 221,687 | City, and townships of Dallas, Hanover, Kingston, Plains, and Wilkes- 
Barre, and boroughs of Ashley, Courtdale, Dallas, Edwardsville, Forty 
Fort, Kingston, Larksville, Luzerne, Plymouth, Pringle, Sugar Notch, 
Swoyerville, and Warrior Run 

SYTACUBE. ccccccces 218,688 | City, and villages of East Syracuse and Solvay; but in fields R-2 and 
Re} the territory includes Onondaga County with a population of 
295,108 

Des Moinesecrcceecs 195,835 Polk County 

Springfield, Mass. 175,882 | City, and towns of East Longmeadow, Longmeadow, and West Springfield 

Wichita. cccccccsces 143,311 Sedgwick County 

Sioux Cityececccsee 103,627 Woodbury County 

Duluth. ccocccsccces 101,065 | City; but in fields R-1<B, Re2, Re3, C-1 and C=2, and C-4 the terri- 








tory includes St. Louis County with a population of 206,917 
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